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FRONTISPIECE 


WE MUST GROW WITH OUR UNIVERSE! It is 
turning out to be much more marvelous than man has 
ever dreamed, more beautiful while more complex, 
fuller of that which we consider good than philoso- 
phers of earlier days could dare to expect. Man's 
new directions of thought are filled with meaning for 
the coming races of mankind, and will lead him into 
new fields of awareness, new challenges of attain- 
ment, and new realizations of human destiny. 


There is still far more in heaven and earth than is 
dreamt of in all our philosophies, but man is climbing 
and nature loses nothing of its wonder as he climbs. 
Beyond the human state stretch apparently unlimited 
opportunities for further evolution. Man has seen 
the gods, the essences of perfection, and knows within 
his heart that by following his inner light, learning how 
to control himself and the ever-increasing reaches of 
his universe, he can become like them. 

New knowledge brings challenge, change, and 
opportunity. Man is periodically forced further to 
renounce his tendency to isolationism and self-suf- 
ficiency, to seek mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion with his fellows. 

—George Russell Harrison 


From—W hat Man May Be 
(Morrow and Co.) 





KEYNOTES 


ARTICLES 


The fateful condition of the world and particularly the role of 
the United States in its leadership demand sane analysis and sound 
evaluation of how the problematic conditions can be resolved. Hugh 
B. Hester speaks from the vantage point of long experience in our 
military affairs, and in no uncertain terms points out pitfalls that 
menace not only peace but human survival. He lifts the signal 
“Stop-Look-and Listen” in his message on our foreign policy and 
propaganda. 





By an interesting and unique method Max Oppenheimer, Jr. 
decodes linguistic mind conditioning as practiced by the Soviet press. 
His study is a quantitative and qualitative content analysis of Soviet 
newspaper articles covering some 20,000 lines at random. 





With the exception of that of Richard D. Kidd, the articles on 
Nigeria comprise materials solicited for an issue of the Journal com- 
memorative of the Independence of Nigeria (1960). Inability to 
secure adequate manuscripts by an appropriate date line prevented 
completion of the planned project. These articles present interesting 
basic factual materials about a country that is progressively achieving 
stability. Dr. Kidd’s article is included with this group because of 
its pertinency to the general tenor of the group, 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 


Special Editor Templin of Human Frontiers in his usual defini- 
tive and forthright manner presents a general overview of our 
foreign policy as it affects the world today. 





Henry Winthrop in his Focus on the Human Condition accents 
an important topic. From tranquillizers to comic reading fare, too 
many seem to avoid thinking; and live in a world of sense appeal. 
“Life is real, life is earnest.” 








KEYNOTES 





In the Record Editors Smythe direct attention to the positive 
value of the United Nations in the field of social affairs. It is both 
appropos and important to emphasize the influence of ‘the world’s 
best hope’ at this time when the lights of human communication 
burn low. 





Study No. I in Research Studies reflects extensive research on 
Nazism—the seeds of which may yet be only dormant. The Study 
should prove exceedingly valuable for students interested in such his- 
torical material. 





The interested student or reader will find valuable fare in Se- 
lected Readings. This Section aims to present significant mate- 
rials—up to space limits—in books, articles, and reviews. 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND PROPAGANDA 


HuGH B. HESTER 


I 


DANGER IN FOREIGN POLICY BY PROPAGANDA AND SUBVERSION 


In his farewell message January 17, 1961, President Eisenhower 
warned: ‘Only an alert and knowledgeable citizenry can compel the 
proper meshing of the huge industrial and military machinery. . . so that 
security and liberty may prosper together.” Earlier, Harrison Brown, 
California Institute of Technology, and James Real, a business consul- 
tant, in a pamphlet ‘The Community of Fear” (published by The 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia), had expressed the fear that ‘‘the military elite [was] clearly 
in a position to assume actual political command over the United States 
striking forces if there [were] serious signs of ‘weakness’ in United 
States foreign relations.” Two months after the President's farewell 
address the Congressional Quarterly reported that Washington had all 
but forgotten his parting shot at “‘unwarranted influence” by a “mili- 
tary-industrial complex.” (The New York Times, March 25, 1961.) 
The Quarterly reported widespread opposition by Congress to the new 
administration’s proposed elimination of useless military posts and the 
cut back in military projects no longer considered in the national inter- 
est. It suggested although it did not charge, that the forty odd billion 
dollar military program may have become infested with the familiar 
“pork barrel” virus. The usual combination of vested interests: the 
Armed Services, industrialists, labor leaders, and some others are ap- 
parently busy increasing the so-called ‘defense projects” in their special 
interest even when not in the national interest. 

All of these warnings of danger ahead are solidly based, but un- 
fortunately none offers a solution. President Eisenhower must have 
known that ‘‘a knowledgeable citizenry’’ was impossible in the present 
cold war climate. It was his Administration, in fact, that recorded the 
greatest advances in government through secrecy and clandestine ac- 
tivity. The Congressional Record reports of hearings often make little 
sense because of the omission for so-called “security purposes.” The 
President apparently knows very little, and the Congress almost nothing 
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at all, about the clandestine activities of the CIA. The U-2 incident, 


May 1, 1960, is an excellent example of this. It is important for the 
American people to recognize that the first casualty of war, hot or cold, 
is truth. It simply is not permissible to tell the truth about an opponent 
unless it is bad. The mass “information” media become largely in- 
struments of official policies. They operate primarily on government 
handouts. There are, of course, a few exceptions, but these are mostly 
small independent weeklies and monthlies, covering not more than a 
very small fraction of the reading public. And in really troublesome 
areas, like China and Cuba, government control of travel permits makes 
control of information extremely effective. 

The State Department’s document denouncing the Castro Regime 
in Cuba, April 3, 1961, is a perfect example of governmental contro! of 
the sources of information. Since only those that the government chooses 
can go to Cuba, there is little opportunity to check the accuracy of gov- 
ernment documents or handouts. There is good reason to suspect that 
this was one of the reasons for the break in diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. Certainly when I was there last December and January, the 
Cuban Revolution had not been betrayed as alleged in this document, 
and it was not a Communist satellite then either. A similar State De- 
partment document was issued August 10, 1958, under the heading, 
“United States Policy Statement on Non-recognition of Communist 
China.” This was not subject to firsthand check for the same reason, 
but any careful student could detect many purely propaganda nuances. 


If the United States government trusts its people, why does it re- 
strict travel? This is an open invitation to government by propaganda 
and secret activities, often Mafia-like, by the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, and other agencies with vested interest in war. How many readers 
suspect that the late John Foster Dulles and his brother, Allen, along 
with the United States Ambassador to Iran, Mr. Loy Henderson, and 
General Schwartzkoph, planned and executed the coup that deposed 
Mohammed Mossedegh, Prime Minister of Iran, 1953? Yet, Richard 
and Gladys Hartness (Saturday Evening Post, November 6, 1954), 
give a chapter and verse description of this event, including its cost to 
the United States taxpayer—19 million dollars. Instead of denying 
this, the CIA is reportedly very proud of its part. 
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Charles Edmunson, a former United States foreign service officer, 
describes the CIA overthrow of the Guatemalan government, 1954, as 
follows: “Although there were no Communists in the Cabinet of 
President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, his government had been charged 
with Communist sympathies. Allen Dulles warned the United States 
National Security Council that action was urgent. —Two Globemasters 
loaded with arms were flown to Honduras and Nicaragua. Within 
a week an exiled Guatemalan officer was leading an armed force 
across the border from Honduras and the Arbenz government was 
doomed.” (The Progressive Magazine, February 1959). 

In “The Story Behind Quemoy: How We Drifted Close to War,” 
Stewart Alsop tells in the Saturday Evening Post of the part played by 
the CIA in almost starting war with Communist China, 1954 and again 
1958. He revealed how, beginning early in 1950, the CIA supported 
and masterminded “Commando-type Guerrilla raids on the [Chinese] 
mainland, which were mounted in battalion strength.” (Progressive, 
February 1959). 

The nation’s press carried screaming headlines, February 22, 1961, 
about demonstrations in Rangoon, Burma, against the United States 
Embassy. The specific reason for this demonstration reportedly was 
the discovery by the Burmese government of a large cache of United 
States weapons belonging to some Nationalist Chinese guerrilas lo- 
cated along the Chinese-Burmese border. But the background story 
for the Burmese concern was not mentioned by the United States press. 
The story starts at the end of 1949 when Chiang Kai-shek was kicked 
out of China and left large guerrilla forces in Burma along tk e Chinese 
border. 


It is reported that the CIA organized the supply of these forces 
through air drops for a protracted period after 1949 while they were 
engaged in forays against China. The situation became so dangerous 
to Chinese-Burmese relations that U Nu, Prime Minister of Burma, 
took the case to the United Nations. As a result some of these guer- 
rillas were airlifted to Formosa by the United States but several thou- 
sand remained. It was the discovery of the United States weapons of 
recent manufacture in the hands of these Nationalist troops that caused 
the Burmese to demonstrate against the United States. They feared 
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that the United States was continuing to supply these forces and that 
this would again endanger Chinese-Burmese relations. 

For any real understanding of the tragic situation in Laos, it will 
be necessary to go back to the Geneva Conference, 1954, which ended 
the Indo-Chinese War. Briefly, the principal negotiators were: Eden 
for England, Molotov for the Soviet Union, Chou En-lai for China, and 
Mendes-France for France. The late Mr. Dulles, then United States 
Secretary of State, refused to negotiate but left General Smith, then un- 
der Secretary of State, as an observer. Under the treaty agreement Viet- 
nam was partitioned and neutrality for Laos and Cambodia provided. 
A Control Commission for supervision of the Agreement, including 
elections, was set up with India as chairman and Canada and Poland as 
members. 

Elections which were held in 1957 gave the opposition 13 out of 21 
seats in the Laotian Parliament. In the interests of neutrality, provided 
for in the Agreement, the Control Commission approved the establish- 
ment of a coalition government for Laos which included both Com- 
munist and non-Communist leaders. The United States government. 
under the influence of Mr. Dulles, strongly opposed this. And it 
was able to bring sufficient economic and political pressure upon the 
King to have the neutralist government headed by Prince Souvanna 
Phouma overthrown, 1958, his half brother, Prince Souvanna Vong, 
imprisoned, some prominent Communist leaders executed, and the Con- 
trol Commission dismissed. 

According to Joseph Alsop’s Column, ‘Matter of Fact,” (New 
York Herald Tribune, September 9, 1959), the King of Laos, the 
Crown Prince of Savong, and others informed the United States govern- 
ment in advance of the dangers implicit in the proposed action. And 
even refused to take this risk, until “We [the United States govern- 
ment} promised Laos full support and asserted that the Southeast Trea- 
ty Organization would guarantee Laos against aggression.’ This is cor- 
roborated by the author of The Quiet American, Graham Greene: “No- 
body with any knowledge of Laos is likely to deny that Prince Souvan- 
na’s government has been undermined by the aid given by the United 
States to the right-wing forces. ...In four winters in Vietnam I was 
an unhappy witness to the disintegration caused by the intrigue of 
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American under-cover agencies.” (London Times, January 6, 1961.) 

Jack Raymond (New York Times, January 9, 1961), gives an even 
more bizarre account of our meddling, under the caption, ““U. S. Gen- 
eral Runs Quiet Laos Team.’ He writes: “Whatever successes the 
Laotian government has scored in battles with pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao forces can be attributed in large part to effective training by a 
special United States unit headed by a colorful West Pointer nicknamed 
‘The Prussian’.’” Apparently ‘The Prussian” is United States Brigadier 
General John Arnold Heintges, a German by birth, now on loan to the 
CIA. According to the Associated Press, April 21st, 1961, the “Prus- 
sian” and the members of his unit have now been put into United 
States army uniform. 

CIA’s activities in the Congo are not so well known at this time, 
but small as it is, it appears that the power is being applied. The edi- 
tor and publisher of the Raleigh, North Carolina News and Observer, 
Jonathan Daniels, reported in a lead editorial, February 15, 1961, that 
‘He [Edward Kennedy} said that Congo President Joseph Kasavubu, 
who put Lumumba out of office and into jail, was ‘a tool’ of the Ameri- 
can Central Intelligence Agency.’ Drew Pearson, in his column Febru- 
ary 18, reports that Edward, the President’s younger brother, addressed 
the Overseas Press Club in New York City February 11. This was just 
after Mr. Edward Kennedy’s return from a long trip through Africa, 
and I assume though I have not been able to confirm, that this was the 
speech about which Mr. Daniels wrote. 

According to Time, September 26, 1960, Colonel Mobutu set up 
his military dictatorship after a series of visits to the United States 
Embassy and “long talks with officials there.” I. F. Stone reports: 
“Later in the fall, Mr. Timberlake [United States} was the first Am- 
bassador to pay an official call on Moise Tshombe, boasting the pres- 
tige of this puppet in secessionist Katanga, where Belgian big business 
and its Rockefeller Allies have been able to carry on their mining opera- 
tions as undisturbed as if the Congo were still a Belgian colony.” (J. F. 
Stone Weekly, March 13, 1961). 

CIA’s activities in planning, organizing, and financing counter- 
revolutionary forces for the invasion of Cuba so generally believed be- 
fore the recent invasion have now been fully confirmed (New York 
Times, April 21, 1961). After The Nation (November 19, 1960) 
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first broke the news about these subversive activities against Cuba, con- 
servatives like The New York Times, Time, U.S. News and World Re- 
port, and others grudgingly confirmed them. And our national TV 
networks for weeks before the invasion showed pictures of counterre- 
volutionary forces training in the United States. The State Depart- 
ment, in a document referred to earlier, threw the whole propaganda 
package at the present Cuban regime and called for its overthrow. For- 
tunately, the failure of the Cuban invasion is causing some concern 
about the activities of the CIA. Jonathan Daniels has demanded the 
dismissal of Mr. Dulles (a lead editorial, The News and Observer, 
April 21, 1961). It is hoped that others will follow suit. 

This propaganda attack upon and previous economic anc political 
action against Castro were strikingly reminiscent of Stalins attacks 
upon and actions against Tito, 1948. It has now proven a tragedy of 
the very first magnitude that the Eisenhower Administration did not see 
this parallel. Stalin offered Tito no alternative to surrender save out- 
side assistance; and Eisenhower repeated this blunder in the case of 
Castro twelve years later. Fortunately, the Truman Administration 
had the wisdom to provide Tito with an alternative. Now, to our dis- 
may, Khrushchev and company are providing one for Castro, but cer- 
tainly one we should have anticipated. A nation’s right to survival 
is almost as ancient and certainly as well established as is an individual's 
right of self-defense. If socialist aid to Castro constitutes a threat to 
the United States, what of our aid to Tito and other countries close to 
the Socialist bloc and the hundreds of United States military installa- 
tions ringing it? Our people should remember that the only foreign 
military base in Cuba is our base at Guantanamo; and inside a country 
with which our government has not only severed diplomatic relations, 
but has admittedly tried to subvert. Would our people accept this condi- 
tion if another government tried to impose it upon us? The answer is, 
“certainly not.” The truth is the United States government has made 
war upon this small country in violation of its solemn treaty obligations. 

It will certainly prove difficult for others to see how economic and 
military aid to a small country of six and one-half million people—aid 
which, incidentally, Castro’s government requested of the United States 
government first and was refused—can threaten the security of the 
powerful United States. But it will not prove difficult at all for them 
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to see how the Eisenhower policies, now being adopted by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, threatens the very life of the Cuban government. The fact is: the 
Cuban Revolution would have been destroyed long before this except 
for Soviet Bloc aid, as would Tito earlier but for Western aid. And it 
serves no useful purpose to accuse the Castro government of violating 
OAS treaties. The United States government violated the Charters of 
both the OAS and the United Nations when it applied economic and 
political pressure against Cuba even before the recent invasion attempt 
failed. The revolutionary government of Cuba certainly has some 
characteristics of a dictatorship (they were relatively mild in nature 
when I was there last December and January, and I suspect they still are 
despite propaganda to the contrary), but all successful revolutions have 
had these traits until stability was finally achieved. Charges of dicta- 
torship were launched against our own Revolution at the time, and 
probably with about as much truth as present charges against the Cuban 
Revolution. 

The supposedly most damaging and lethal charges leveled at Cas- 
tro are: (1) he has destroyed the American System; (2) he has made 
Cuba a Soviet or Communist Satellite. This ideological propaganda 
is on the same level with that used against Tito in 1948 and since. He 
too, was charged with destroying the Communist system and of being a 
capitalist satellite. But [know of no American who believes that Tito 
has destroyed Communism, or that Yugoslavia is now a capitalist satel- 
lite. Titoism has certainly produced more flexibility in the Communist 
system, and the Castroism offers a challenge to the so-called “capitalist 
world” to export some of its boasted high standard of living. If it can 
meet that challenge, Castro will have rendered 20th Century capitalism 
its greatest service, and freedom will have been expanded, not curtailed 
as forecast by our propaganda. 

Perhaps the most surprising, even shocking, part of the State De- 
partment’s document denouncing Castro is the demand for the over- 
throw of Castro, because he is a dictator and has broken some treaties. 
Few governments, if any, in history have had more dictators as “allies” 
than the United States government has today—Franco and Chiang-Kai- 
shek only two among many. And all great powers—even little ones 
when they could get away with it—have violated agreements no longer 
in their national interests. This is standard operating procedure in the 
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anarchistic nation-state system, and always has been. Both of these 
charges seem to me to represent official hypocrisy in its most arrogant 
form. Unless the United States government is prepared to repeat and 
possibly magnify, as presently indicated, the mistakes of the Soviet 
government in Hungary, 1956, it has no alternative to coexistence with 
Castro’s Cuba and others who may choose a different economic and 
political system. The uncommitted world and much of the rest are 
watching this modern edition of the drama of David and Goliath. If 
Castro is overthrown by United States government mercenaries or by 
its military forces, the victory may well prove pyrrhic in the absolute 
sense. 

It is now too late, and always has been, I believe, for a world gen- 
darmerie. It failed when Prince Metternich tried it through the Holy 
Alliance, after Napoleon failed, 1815. Both the United States and 
the Soviet Union and their “allies” are finding it impossible in Ger- 
many, Korea, Vietnam, Laos, the Congo, Cuba, and everywhere. The 
old order of empire, colonialism, military alliances, and balance of 
power are crumbling, or proving inadequate for national security pur- 
poses. There is no military defense in the thermonuclear age; accord- 
ingly general and complete disarmament is necessary. There can be 
no stable society without laws, courts, and police power to enforce the 
decisions of the courts; therefore world government, limited but ade- 
quate to world needs, is necessary, even imperative. 

According to the great mathematician and statesman, Albert Ein- 
stein, “The splitting of the Atom has changed everything save our 
modes of thinking.’ So now we must change our modes of thinking in 
order to survive; we must now abolish war or war will abolish us. There 
really is no alternative to peace through a consensus of law; so we must 
desist and refrain from the hypocritical propaganda pretense that the 
world is divided between good and evil forces. This was tolerable in 
the times of Athens and Sparta, of Carthage and Rome, of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, of Catholicism, Judaism, and Protestantism. But 
this was before fission - fusion - fission. While it has always been 
wrong to lie about one’s opponent, as it has been to make war, it was 
not fatal until now. It is now dangerous to deny that every color has 
its black and white; that every issue has its pro and con; and that every 
society has its God and Devil. All colors have some grey; all issues 
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some doubt; and every individual and society some of both good and 
evil. Neither the Capitalist nor the Communist can any longer afford 
the ancient luxury of lying about each other. It is now necessary to 
replace passion with reason, fear with faith, and hate with love. Only 
in this way can man create the consensus of hope so necessary for the 
realization of his highest potential physically, intellectually, and spirit- 
ually. This is the challenge to America and to all mankind in this 
hour of peril. 


II 
THE PRE-EMPTIVE WAR DOCTRINE: 


OUR DANGEROUS NEW PROPAGANDA LINE* 


What will it profit the United States government to replace one 
misrepresentation with another? Having denied for many years that 
it played the dirty, ugly, illegal and immoral game of espionage, it is 
now in the awkward position of being caught red handed in the spy 
business. The United States plane shot down May 1, 1960, was so 
obviously collecting military information that further denial was be- 
lieved more damaging than admission of the bitter truth. 


The uninformed—that is, the majority who always believe what- 
ever the propagandists tell them—were naturally shocked, whereas the 
sophisticated merely deplored the disclosure, especially the timing of 
it. The latter group was in no manner embarrassed by this immorality. 
When caught they merely shrugged it off as the common practice of 
all great powers, apparently oblivious to the fact that invasion by mili- 
tary aircraft, like that by land, is an act of war. This is not ordinary 
espionage and make no mistake about this. 

The cold warriors and their front men, however, lost no time in 
trying to make a propaganda distinction between the “closed” society 
and the “open” one in espionage matters. They have attempted to 
show that the “open” society has a moral right and duty to spy on the 
“closed” society, for only in this way, they contend, can the military in- 
telligence of the “open” society keep pace with that of the “closed” 
one. 





*Reprinted by permission of The Churchman, April 1960. 
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What these propagandists seek to conceal is the fact that for mili- 
tary purposes all societies are closed societies. Military secrets of all 
great powers are concealed, not only from their opponents, but, also, 
from the people who pay the taxes and most of the members of govern- 
ment as well. Even members of the Congress, who appropriate the 
funds, know nothing about the important secrets of the United States 
military establishment. The Manhattan project which produced the 
atomic bomb, and for which the Congress appropriated more than two 
billion dollars, was completely unknown to members of the Congress. 

Today hundreds of millions of dollars are appropria*2d annually 
for military intelligence and other projects without disclosure of their 
actual purposes to the Congress. And the operations are almost com- 
pletely unknown to any one except the operators themselves. The 
now famous plane incident is in no way unique. Blackmail, kidnaping 
and all the Mafia-like activities of the “cloak and dagger’ fraternity 
are part and parcel of all military espionage. 

Is any more really known by the American people about the signifi- 
cant facts of the United States military establishment than is known by 
the Soviet people of their own military operations? I doubt it. Cer- 
tainly Madison Avenue makes something of a Roman circus out of our 
various missile and other weapon tests by reporting them in a bizarre 
fashion. But no military information of value is disclosed and, of 
course, none should be. 

The current propaganda switch from the “‘slave’’ state to the 
“closed’’ society line merely means pouring old wine into new bottles, 
or putting new harness on old horses. In the words of the dialectician, 
it is simply a distinction, as far as military operations are concerned, 
without any real difference. 

The significant thing for thoughtful people to note is that civilian 
forces of the United States government have simply surrendered control 
of national security to military forces and their confederates: those 
with a vested interest in the profits from war propaganda. The de- 
cisions of war and peace apparently no longer rest with the Congress 
as provided under the Constitution. That Constitutional responsibility 
has, apparently willingly, been reduced to providing the funds de- 
manded by the military services as was done in the case of the Korean 
War. 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND PROPAGANDA 


The manufacture of fear has been so successful that even the dele- 
gation of presidential responsibilities over control of events likely to 
promote war has been deemed necessary in order to prevent surprise 
attack. The May 1 plane incident is a direct result of this delegation. 
Certainly no one can really believe that President Eisenhower would 
have permitted this provocative act, and certainly not at this time, had 
he not lost control through the delegation of his responsibilities. Ap- 
parently the Soviet high command has not abdicated its responsibilities 
to the same extent. It was Premier Khrushchev, not some trigger 
happy gunner, who gave the order to shoot on May 1, and not to shoot 
on April 9. 

It is vitally important, it seems to me, that thoughtful and re- 
sponsible Americans re-study the whole propaganda system of cold 
war fear and hate. There is really no such thing as free and slave 
states, or open and closed societies per se. All societies and states are 
mixtur2s of both. Failure to recognize this is extremely dangerous. 
The earlier propaganda line that only slave states—meaning, of course, 
our opponents—engaged in espionage is largely responsible for our 
present embarrassment and the increased threat of war. 

The new propaganda line that it is necessary to violate opponents‘ 
air space because they are “closed societies’ and we are “‘open”’ socie- 
ties, for reasons explained above, is patently false, as was earlier propa- 
ganda about espionage. But the later line is, unfortunately, much 
more dangerous and indefensible. For this is a new doctrine: the 
Pre-Emptive War Doctrine. And its adoption by the United States 
government, if finally implemented, will make World War III inevi- 
table and soon at that. 


If our leaders can independently decide and officially adopt the 
doctrine that it is necessary to send military planes over our opponents’ 
territories for the accumulation of military information—under con- 
ventional concepts an act of war—can it logically be stopped there? 
What is to prevent our government from pulling the triggers to unin- 
terceptible intercontinental and intermediate ballistic missiles, or to 
dispatch our bombers from hundreds of bases on the periphery of the 
Soviet Union? Is it not necessary to remember that Soviet distrust of 
us is just as great as our distrust of them? 
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Some prominent United States officials, both civilian and military, 
and many of our vast information media have, of course, been trumpet- 
ing for years for the pre-emptive war concept—a euphonism of pre- 
ventive war. But what, may I ask, distinguishes this concept from the 
paranoid’s defense of murder because his diseased mind reported a like 
intent on the part of his supposed enemy? We have, I fear, already 
fallen victim to what psychologists call “impulse projection,” that is, 
when looking into the mirror one fails to recognize the ugly features 
reflected therein as his own, he unconsciously assigns them to his op- 
ponent. 

Henry L. Stimson, late secretary of war under both Taft and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and, also, secretary of state under Hoover, in a mem- 
orandum to Mr. Truman, September 11, 1945, concerning trust and the 
bomb, wrote: ‘““The chief lesson I have learned in a long life is that 
the only way you can make a man trustworthy is to trust him; and the 
surest way to make him untrustworthy is to distrust him; and show your 
distrust.” In this memorandum Mr. Stimson strongly urged President 
Truman to negotiate directly with the Soviet Union about control of 
the atomic bomb instead of making it, as he feared and was later done, 
a football of international politics. 

Our continued propaganda that “you cannot trust the Soviets un- 
der any circumstances,” given sufficient time, must inevitably prove 
what the psychologists term a “‘self-fulfilling prophecy.” In this man- 
ner we will precipitate World War III and achieve ‘Journey's End’ 
for the human race. 

There is an alternative to this madness, but it does not lie in an 
armaments race. We must negotiate and keep on negotiating whatever 
the difficulties. 


Hugh B. Hester retired in 1951 as Brigadier General in the United 
States Army. He was Food Administrator in the American Zone of 
Berlin, 1945-7. He received the Distinguished Service Medal for his 
supply services, in the Southwest Pacific Area 1942 to 1945, for accom- 
plishing “his mission with characteristic vigor and dispatch,” and for 
“his untiring efforts and devotion to duty in successive positions of 
great responsibility.” General Hester continues to serve his country 
through contributing articles and books on current world events. 
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SOME LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF MIND 
CONDITIONING BY THE SOVIET PRESS 


MAX OPPENHEIMER, JR. 


Even though we must rely on words and names to express our ideas 
and feelings, we cannot fail to realize that these very names and words 
do not allow a single invariable interpretation; nor do they refer ex- 
haustively to concrete things or situations; they can only isolate and fo- 
cus attention on different aspects thereof. For example, the Greek 
and Latin terms for the moon actually demonstrate differences in in- 
tention or concepts: the Greek men singles out the function of the 
moon to measure time; the Latin /uwa or /uc-na refers to the moon’s 
brightness. In other words, philosophers and linguists appear to 
agree on this point, a fundamental feature of language is to classify ob- 
jects or actions." This subsumption of reality is not prescribed or dic- 
tated by the nature of things; it is not unique and uniform, but reflects 
ever-changing human interests and purposes. 

Reasoning along these lines and einphasizing the notion of langu- 
age as a guide to social reality leads one to what is usually referred to 
in linguistics as the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis. The latter assumes ‘“‘First, 
that all higher levels of thinking are dependent on language. Second, 
that the structure of the language one habitually uses influences the 
manner in which one understands his environment. The picture of 
the universe shifts from tongue to tongue. .. the structure of a human 
being’s language influences the manner in which he understands reality 
and behaves with respect to it.”* This represents in a way “‘a new prin- 
ciple of relativity, which holds that all observers are not led by the same 
physical evidence to the same picture of the universe, unless their lin- 
guistic backgrounds are similar.’* In other words: ‘““We see and hear 
and otherwise experience very largely as we do because the language 
habits of our community predispose certain choices of interpretation.” 


...the forms of a person’s thoughts are controlled by inex- 
orable laws of pattern of which he is unconscious. These 
patterns are the unperceived intricate systematizations of his 
own language. . . every language is a vast pattern-system, dif- 
ferent from others, in which are culturally ordained the forms 
and categories by which the personality not only communi- 
cates, but also analyzes nature, notices or neglects types of re- 
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lationship and phenomena, channels his reasoning and builds 
the house of his consciousness. 

Sentences, not words, are the essence of speech, just as equa- 
tions and functions, and not bare numbers, are the real meat 
of mathematics. We are all mistaken in our common belief 
that any word has an ‘exact meaning’ .* 


Thus language does not merely function as a device for reporting 
experience, but also as a way of defining experience for its speakers. 
Meanings are imposed upon us and our ideas constantly reflect the ty- 
rannical hold that linguistic form has upon our orientation in the 
world.® In this connection Martin Heidegger recently stated: ‘“‘It is 
language that makes man, not man language’’®; and Winston Churchill 
once said that we form our language and our language forms us.’ 

If, as is implied above, words are selective in their designation and 
are understood subjectively, it should conversely be possible to restrict 
their selectivity and to control, or at least influence, the subjective reac- 
tion produced by them. This study endeavors to show that the mass com- 
munication media of the USSR seek to do precisely that. It will analyze 
some of the techniques in collective brainwashing by which the Soviet 
press attempts to stereotype language and thought and thereby to mold 
the emotions and control the conceptual and psychic reactions of its 
readers. As will be shown, the Soviet press to a certain extent artifi- 
cially parcels reality into conceptual stereotypes by manipulating the 
linguistic code used in its publications; and, for the sake of political ex- 
pediency, engages in linguistically conditioned concept-forming in its 
ideological Communist propaganda. Awareness on the part of Soviet 
Communists of this propaganda potential of language should not sur- 
prise us, for it was Karl Marx who said that language is the immediate 
reality of thought. 

Obviously any research on Soviet press propaganda devices requires 
first of all a thorough content analysis of Soviet newspapers. This is 
an extremely complex task because, as a preliminary sampling of any 
newspapers shows, a complete content analysis is all but impossible. In 
addition to analyzing the actual contents of the various articles, innum- 
erable other more intangible and conjectural factors must be taken into 
account, as for example the types of articles and themes deliberately 
avoided or omitted in Soviet newspapers. In an exhaustive content 
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analysis of Soviet newspapers the material that is kept out of these pa- 
pers might well be considered more significant than what is actually 
printed. To further complicate the task, none of the many quantitative 
or qualitative methods of content analysis previously used in a multi- 
tude of fields can be accepted as totally adequate for the purpose.* Un- 
questionably, for this type of project it would be extremely difficult to 
devise a method of content analysis that would not prove superficial 
and not limit itself to mere quantitative listing or mechanical classifica- 
tion, thereby failing to reveal underlying linguistic, psychological, or 
behavioristic implications. Previous studies on similar subject matter, 
although very scholarly and statistically exemplary, shed no light on the 
problem with which we are concerned.® 
A content analysis must enable one to make inferences about the 
sources and the receivers from evidence in the messages they exchange. 
Furthermore the categories of analysis should be related to the structure 
of the material under discussion, and the items counted or classified 
must yield some conclusion.’ A study of the epithets and associations 
that appeared to be most frequently and emphatically used in Soviet 
newspaper articles was adopted as a starting point. If certain epithets 
or associations are more common than others, it would seem to indicate 
that the Soviets are more concerned with them; the frequency of their 
occurrence will to a certain degree measure the intensity of that con- 
cern; while the range of such epithets and associations will reflect the 
persistence of attention or the importance attached to them. Thus, the 
present study attempted a quantitative content analysis to determine 
the most common laudatory epithets, statements, and ideas associated 
with the Soviet Bloc as they occur in Soviet newspaper articles. Simul- 
taneously, all disparaging and derogatory epithets, statements, and 
ideas applied to Western or non-Communist nations were culled. The 
material subjected to this content analysis consisted of articles totalling 
about 20,000 lines taken from twelve newspapers selected at random." 
Following are the results of this content analysis. 
The quantitative terms are categorized into two lists: The first 
list shows what appeared to be the most emphasized laudatory epithets, 
statements, ideas, and concepts associated with the USSR. The second 
list contains derogatory epithets, statements, ideas, and concepts asso- 
ciated with Western non-Communist nations hostile to the Soviet Bloc. 
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In both lists, words that through the emphasis placed upon them seemed 
to assume the value or function of characterizing words are italicized, 
and the various items are classified in decreasing order of their fre- 
quency of occurrence, the number in brackets indicating the number of 
times that item occurred in the 20,000 lines of text. 


The procedure employed for “coding” the 20,000 lines of news- 
paper text, (i.e., for selecting the various laudatory or derogatory epi- 
thets and statements), was the following: In a phrase such as “The 
brigandish aggression of the imperialists...”, the three derogatory 
epithets or ideas “brigand”, “aggression”, and ‘imperialist’ were 
counted and placed on the list. The sentence “Independent Cuba is 
threatened by its old enemies, the reactionaries and the American im- 
perialists, who cannot reconcile themselves with the people’s victory” 
was interpreted as containing the following derogatory epithets or 
ideas: “encroachment on democratic freedom or independence’, 
“threat”, “reactionary”, “imperialist”, “hostile to rights of people’. 
Granted that probably no two readers would code the text in entirely 
one and the same manner—that is, select identical laudatory or deroga- 
tory items, this method still produces some concrete listing of such items 
as found in the newspapers analyzed. 


LIST ONE 
(Laudatory: Pro-Soviet, Pro-Communist) 
TERMS FREQUENCY OF 
OCCURRENCE 
Monolithic unity and solidarity within the Soviet Bloc; 
international brotherhood of Communists; cordial re- 
lations and friendships with the rest of the world; to- 
getherness (shoulder to shoulder ) of all democratic 
forces and socialist nations?” 490 
Communist and socialist building of a new life and a 
new world; advancing ahead toward a great Com- 
munist future 210 
Peace'8 193 
Rise, increase, growth, development (characteristic not 
only of Soviet production, but of Soviet life in gen- 
eral) 187 
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TERMS FREQUENCY OF 
OCCURRENCE 


Great, glorious, grandiose 180 


Fight ot struggle for Communism, national indepen- 
dence, peace, proletarian revolution, and for socialist 
progress against Western imperialists and colonizers 17I 


Socialist obligations, sacted goals, historic mission, tasks, 

(of Soviet people and Communists ) 163 
Democratic, independent, freedom-loving, self-determi- 

nation 714 
Heroic (applied to Soviet workers and to members of 

nations friendly to the USSR, such as Cuba, Indo- 

nesia ) 73 
Multinational or international (stressing the world- 


wide nature of the revolutionary Communist labor 
movement ) 68 


Enrichment, improvement (characteristic of all phases 
of Socialist life and labor) 54 


Socialist competition (constant pressure on workers to 
catch up with or surpass the USA and also to do a 


better job than the next worker) 50 
Creative (forces and thoughts of USSR and Commu- 

nism) 49 
Patriotism 47 
Progressive 43 
Communist conquests, exploits, achievements 41 
Genuineness of Communism and of Soviet reality 32 
Spiritual strength and energy, political and working en- 

thusiasm, initiative 31 
Selfless work and attitude on part of Soviet citizens 26 
Flourishing (of Soviet economy and culture) 26 
Serve the people (everything for the ultimate good of 

the people) 25 
Surmounting obstacles and difficulties (which the USSR 

and Communism are constantly faced with) 24 
High standards, ideals (of Soviet aims and purposes) 17 
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LIST TWO 
(Derogatory: Anti-Western) 
TERMS 


Aggression, war-mongering, attack 

Colonization, colonizer 

Imperialist (usually American imperialist) 

Hostile to rights of people and labor, oppression 

Encroachment on democratic freedom or independence 

International tension 

Reactionary, return to old order (turn back wheels of 
progress) 

American monopolies 

Capitalist, capitalism 

Foul, shameful, ignominious 


Threat 
Armed intervention, armament race, wat production 
(“traders in death’’) 


Bourgeois 

Sabotage 

Brigands 

Criminal attempts or attacks 

Slanderous 

Cruel 

Dark forces (referring to non-Communist nations) 
Provocation 


Stifle economy 





FREQUENCY OF 
OCCURENCE 


178 
82 
72 
61 
54 
49 


47 
35 
34 
33 
30 
28 
18 
14 
II 


Io 


Yr an~ © 


The avowed and often-stated aim of Soviet newspapers and Com- 
munist political writing in general is to “clarify, prove, and convince.” 
The above-listed epithets, labels, and associations, which lend them- 
selves to a quantitative count by being constantly used to define or de- 
scribe allegedly characteristic features of Communist and non-Com- 
munist reality, whichever the case may be, can do much toward creating 
and fixing more or less permanently in the minds of the Soviet reading 
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public either a friendly or hostile picture of reality to satisfy the propa- 
ganda exigencies of the moment. In other words, the Soviet press, by 
constantly repeating certain words and phrases in connection with na- 
tional groups, ways of life, ideological systems, behavior patterns, etc., 
can mold the reaction of readers to them. 

In addition to the hackneyed labels, repetitious generalities, stereo- 
typed epithets, and all manner of clichés, many of which are listed 
above, the Soviet press has at its disposal a variety of other devices 
which are only qualitatively analyzable and yet which are very skill- 
fully used to reinforce and heighten the effect of the words and phrases, 
to produce specific impressions of their own, and to contribute greatly 
to the desired propaganda result. For instance, reality is always por- 
trayed by Soviet newspaper articles as either all black or all white; the 
world is made to consist of only extremes, and there is no attempt to 
show that life contains an infinite variety of subtle patterns with many 
intermediate shadings. Furthermore, the news coverage is exremely 
limited and biased. Depending on the prevailing political climate and 
the consequent political expediency, certain domestic or foreign matters 
and themes are unduly stressed over others and emphasized out of all 
reasonable proportions; there are also instances of total omission of 
certain types of news and excessive repetition of others. Generally 
speaking, Pravda, Izvestiya, and Literaturnaya Gazeta contain only 
two types of articles: those concerned with economic production and 
those dealing with Communist political generalities. The boring 
monotony of the material in these papers is paralleled and reflected 
by the subjects of infrequent and totally uninteresting photographs, 
which invariably depict either workers who have set production records 
or groups of supposedly faithful, loyal, self-sacrificing, devoted Sov- 
iet citizens at some political gathering. 

Even occasional poems are anything but lyrically inspired and mere- 
ly chant the same dull, trite production data and figures or empty po- 
litical phrases, as may be seen in a poem entitled ‘““Let Us Be Proud of 
the Road Covered”, by Paul Zheleznov, which appeared in Izvestiya of 
February 1, 1958: 

The stream of our days stormily bubbles along, 


People and nature change therein, 
And the time draws near to sum up 
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What the country has done in four years. 

Deputy of the Supreme Soviet, 

The people strictly evaluate your work, 

But having attentively looked back 

We are all proud of the road covered. 

In the North gardens have spread out, 

Canals have cut through the deserts. 

With our own hands we have launched into the sky 

Two new stars created by us, 

And the name of “Lenin’’ adorns a new ice-breaker 

Which for the first time is powered by uranium; 

And a new powerful bathysphere departed 

To familiarize itself with the bottomless ocean. 

Underground machines dug a path 

To the stadium, spacious city of sport. 

Houses stand like mountain peaks 

Where tall weeds grew in 1954, 

And those who were children at that time, 

Those who assisted with the past elections, 

Have engaged in construction work and gone to the 
virgin lands, 

And now with us will go as equals to the [election} urns. 

We already have outflown America 

High beyond the clouds, 

And we shall also outstrip her in fiery rivers of steel 

And in the foamy production of milk. 

The stream of time stormily bubbles, 

People change therein, 

And with pride we sum up 

The four-year exploits of our people. 


Articles also are constantly slanted so as to produce a desired im- 
pression on the minds of the readers. For instance, many articles en- 
deavor to imbue the Soviet public with the notion that everything in 
the USSR is vital, dynamic, vibrating with sincere genuine deeply- 
rooted feelings; and in contrast Western attitudes are allegedly super- 
ficial, purely for outward appearance, and referred to in Soviet parlance 


as formalnost, that is, mere formality devoid of deep, abiding truth. 
It is important to remember that the words and phrases, through 


their cumulative effect, combined with the slanting of the article, exert 


a much more profound influence than when they are listed out of con- 
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text. Consequently, a mere mechanical count of specific epithets or 
associations fails to account for much of the entire semantic atmosphere 
of the newspaper text in question and overlooks a great deal of the 
actual meaning thereof. For instance, the phrase “the brigandish as- 
sault of the imperialists of the young new-born Congo republic” would 
be coded by counting in the derogatory List Number 2 the items “bri- 
gand,” “‘aggression’’, and “imperialist’’; yet the original sentence evokes 
in the reader the much more vivid picture of a helpless infant nation in 
its cradle being attacked by the villainous predatory West. 

Frequently Soviet newspaper articles end in a slogan-like punch line, 
which endows the propaganda message with a final emphasis and drives 
it home to the reader. Thus an article depicting Cuba as victimized by 
imperialist nations ends with this melodramatic metaphor: ‘Against 
its cliffs will shatter all their [‘the imperialist nations’} attacks on Cu- 
ba.” Another ever-recurring slogan-like phrase that extols the peace- 
loving qualities of the Soviet Bloc is “Long live peace in the whole 
world!” This slogan is particularly effective in Russian because in 
that language the word for peace and world is one and the same. 

The general tone and style of Soviet newspapers also contribute 
to the impact on the reader. Generally speaking, the articles express 
their message in abstract terms. Although reports on industrial or 
agricultural production contain certain concrete statistical data, most 
other articles contain very few concrete facts, except for occasional lists 
of important personages attending official events or derogatory news 
items on political happenings in Western nations. In other words, 
the reader of Soviet newspapers is mainly confronted with an endless 
list of duli production statistics combined with clichés and abstrac: 
generalities. Even sports articles are devoid of details and merely give 
the scores. If in addition to this, one considers that Pravda, Izvestiya, 
and Literaturnaya Gazeta contain no human interest stories, no humor 
(except for sarcastic gibes at the West), no personal or intimate 
glimpses of other people, one realizes that these newspapers make for 
extremely dull, drab, monotonous reading. A prolonged exposure to 
this totally lifeless background of statistics and political verbiage, with 
reality statistically portrayed in repetitious and overemphasized im- 
mutable black and white terms, exerts a stupefying effect. It is logical 
to assume that this would reduce critical reaction on the part of the 
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reader to a point where he is likely to accept and assimilate the biased 
emotional patterns with which he is being bombarded. 

Finally, Soviet newspapers further try to mold the emotions of their 
readers by creating an aura of sentimental, theatrical, worshipful re- 
verence around everything related to the Great October Revolution and 
the history of the Communist Party. Party members of all nations 
are portrayed as strong, imposing, heroic, yet benign and patriarchal 
figures, who clasp each other in firm symbolic embraces; whose revo- 
lutionary exploits are recalled with awe and veneration; and who move 
in a warm, congenial, friendly atmosphere. With this technique the 
Soviet press caters to and exploits an innate craving on the part of the 
Russian people for tradition, national history, hero-worship, and pa- 
triotic pride. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that, as shown above, Soviet news- 
papers succeed in establishing a series of associations, so-called “linkage 
bonds” or linguistic rapports, between words and reality. Thereby 
they organize and possibly even fix certain aspects of this reality for 
the more impressionable, less enlightened, and less critical readers. 
At least they may determine the attitude of the latter toward specific 
areas in a manner decided upon by the Communist authorities. If 
nothing else (and this becomes evident in conversations with Soviet 
citizens), the Soviet people, their thought processes stifled and artifi- 
cially patterned, are both indoctrinated and accustomed to echo the ex- 
pressions dictated by the government to deal with given situations or 
ideas. For most aspects of reality they automatically react with the 
phrases and speech patterns with which they have been inculcated and 
that have become habitual. It would seem that the Soviets are seeking 
a linguistic application of Pavlov’s experiments with dogs on condi- 
tioned reflexes. Now, however, when the master whistles at a pitch 
keyed to the occasion, the “guinea pigs’ instead of gastric juices, se- 
crete the appropriate linguistic patterns called for. 
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NIGERIA: EXPERIMENT IN ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE 


RICHARD D. Kipp 


Lagos, capital of the newly independent Federation of Nigeria, 
is called the “city in a hurry.”* Not unlike Lagos, the whole of Ni- 
geria—its cities, towns, and villages—is in a hurry to achieve internal 
security and survival. To these ends, the Federation of Nigeria* has 
set its sights high—the achievement of an economic, business, and in- 
dustrial development that will insure one over-all purpose: laying the 
foundation of a secure, self-sustaining economy—an economy which 
reflects its new independence; the transformation from a subsistence 
to a money economy. Apart from looking after its own people 1\!- 
geria wants to show the world that this is the most populous country 
in Africa; a country which is not only strong politically but also a 
country independent from hunger, economic illiteracy, and inefficiency. 
Nigeria is engaged in an experiment in attaining economic indepen- 
dence. 

This article will deal with two aspects of the Nigerian economy: 
(1) the present nature and status of the economy, and (2) an explora- 
tion of the political or quasi-political instruments and schemes that 
are being utilized in the economic development of the country. 


Nature and Status of the Economy 


The goal of Nigeria is the development of an economic structure 
that ultimately, and in the near future, it is hoped, will lead to security 
and self-sufficiency for all its people. This ideal has lead to a great 
expansion of development plans and schemes since the end of the Se- 
cond World War. Moreover, the expansion has accelerated tremen- 
dously since Independence. Important to an understanding of the var- 
ious plans, many of which may be classified as experimental or pilot, 
is the present nature and position of the economy. 





*Includes the Northern, Western, and Eastern Regions, and the newly affiliated 
Northern Cameroons now called Sadauna Province administered by the Northern 
Region. 
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Basic Economy. The economy of the country remains predom- 
inantly agricultural, although the development of local industries has 
made remarkable progress. While productivity needs to be increased 
to support a growing industrial labor force and raise living standards, 
and also simply to keep up with population growth, agriculture occu- 
pies the majority of the male working force. It provides at least half 
of the gross national income and nearly eighty-five per cent of the coun- 
try’s exports.” 


Agriculture, tree crops, cocoa, palm products, rubber, livestock, 
fishing, and forest products presently form the basis of Nigeria’s na- 
tional income even though its production is, in the main, primitive and 
underdeveloped. 


Nigeria spends some £342 million for locally-produced foodstuffs. 
The total for export crops is only £84 million.* Thus locally-consumed 
foodstuffs make up currently eighty per cent of agricultural production. 
Cash crops for export have a particular importance to Nigeria, but the 
primary role at present is still to make her very nearly self-sustaining in 
food, either to meet the needs of the farmer's family or for sale inside 
the country. 


The wealth of Nigeria today largely depends, as it has in the past, 
on her agricultural production. This is easily forgotten when economic 
development is taking place in business and industrial directions. In 
Nigeria, as in most traditionally agrarian countries, there is a gradual 
change from an exchange or barter economy to the general use of mon- 
ey as medium of exchange. 


Income and Employment. Important in assessing the economic 
position of any country are its income, its employment, and its long- 
range potential. Since 1950, the national income of Nigeria has in- 
creased by four per cent per year; in 1957, this figure stood at £812 
million. A national income of this size is large for Africa and, indeed, 
is considerably larger than the combined national incomes of the whole 
British East Africa and of the Central African Federation. 

Impressive as the national income may seem, the average yearly 
per capita income is very low. The average income enjoyed by the 
thirty-five million Nigerians is £29. This is a low income and only 
about half the level enjoyed by the six million Ghanians. But Ghana 
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is relatively the wealthiest of the countries of tropical Africa, and the 
average Nigerian is probably as well or better off than his African 
counterpart in Eastern and Central Africa. A national income of £29 
per head is very low by the standards of industrialized countries, but 
it is not particularly low in comparison with many other countries pre- 
dominantly dependent upon agriculture.° 


Perhaps the most important single factor in Nigeria’s economy is 
its population which is expected to double in fifty years. It would be 
an error, however, to imply a direct relationship between the popula- 
tion of the country and the size of its potential economic growth. For 
one thing, only fifty per cent of Nigerians are engaged in producing 
for market, the rest being engaged in subsistence production; for 
another, a high proportion of the population is under fifteen year of 
age. The male labor force amounts to some eight milion of which 
three-quarters are engaged in agriculture, forestry, and animal husban- 
dry; some six per cent are engaged in trade and commerce; a further six 
per cent are skilled and semi-skilled industrial workers and craftsmen; 
and three per cent are employed in government or professional work." 
From these data one may see that there is a low percentage of the adult 
population engaged in money income, and that the bulk of the working 
population is still subsistence labor. 


Government revenues are dependent largely on export and import 
duties. Far too little income is derived from producing sources such as 
extraction of the country’s natural resources. Apart from the fact that 
Nigeria is fairly self-sufficient in agricultural food-producing resources, 
the country is well endowed by nature. There are large reserves of 
coal, petroleum, rubber, timber, limestone, tin, and columbite. For the 
present, however, only three mineral products are of economic signifi- 
cance to the country: tin and columbite for export, and coal mainly 
for domestic use. At present, minerals contribute only a little over one 
per cent of Nigeria's national income and over the last decade have pro- 
vided less than ten per cent of her exports, with tin and columbite as 
the two most significant. While the country is wealthy in natural re- 
sources, the exploitation of these is still in an undeveloped stage. Possi- 
bly the greatest handicap to useful and profitable exploitation is the 
lack of fundamental research, the low limits on quality and efficiency 
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of Nigerian labor set by a low literacy rate, by low educational stand- 
ards, and by institutional barriers to the mobility of labor. 


Up to the present time, the Federation and Regional governments 
have had no real basis for determining the actual population of the 
country, the last census having been taken in 1952. Even in this census, 
inaccuracies have been discovered. The actual population, therefore, 
is not known; so, also, the actual revenue and potential revenue of the 
country. To rectify this situation and to put the income potential on 
a sound basis, the Federation will undertake a country-wide census in 
1962. In announcing the new census, the Federal Minister of Economic 
Development emphasizes that a census is important for three reasons: 
(1) to determine the manpower reserves available for industrial and 
economic development; (2) to compare the country’s wealth with its 
size; (3) to attract investment; and (4) to be in a position to supply 
pertinent data in seeking economic assistance from international agen- 
cies such as the United Nations.® 


Business and Industry. Although the country is basically agri- 
cultural, Nigeria refuses to sit idly by and see her people continue to 
eke out a bare subsistence. Now that its people are free politically, 
it is now Nigeria’s task to free herself economically. No nation can 
remain wholly agrarian. Nigeria is already faced with agriculture be- 
coming a marginal arm of the economy. The farms are becoming un- 
derpopulated while the towns and cities are overpopulated. There is 
little doubt that towns will continue to grow in size while the rural 
areas decrease. The urban population is tending to expand at a faster 
rate than the population as a whole. This tendency may be expected 
to increase as more industries are established and as the general ad- 
ministrative framework of the country is extended. 


It may be felt that Nigeria is aiming at minimizing agriculture 
and natural resources. On the contrary, she is consistently pursuing all 
possibilities of expanding business and industry in an attempt to ex- 
ploit all there is from the land for the benefit of the population. Al- 
though Nigeria is in a hurry to become prosperous, many of the busi- 
ness and industrial projects began as early as the end of the last world 
war. Within the last few months, however, many new industries have 
been launched. Since Independence one sees literally a transforma- 
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tion in the landscape. Where blighted areas once stood, new com- 
mercial houses and factories are appearing. 

Prospects for industrialization are more favorable in Nigeria than 
in many less developed countries. A wide range of indigenous raw 
materials exist and the domestic market is large, absorbing about £120 
million worth of manufactured imports annually.? In promoting in- 
dustrialization Nigeria enjoys certain other advantages which include 
adequate supplies of labor, coal, water, and rapidly expanding supplies 
of electricity. Considerable sums are also being spent on improving 
transportation and communication. Most important of all, however, 
are the size of the Nigerian market of thiry-five million peopiec and a 
rising standard of living which, at present, is supported by the impor- 
tation of increasingly large quantities of manufactured goods. Nigeria, 
then, may be considered a large and expanding market. 

Principle of Partnership. So anxious are the governments of the 
Federation to attract foreign investment and to develop economic in- 
dependence that they are promoting what is called the “principle of 
partnership”. The Federation and Regional governments encourage 
partnership of indigenous and foreign capital; that is, strong encourage- 
ment is given to the establishment of partnership between Nigerian 
and expatriate enterprises. An official statement on this principle 
says: 

Our governments wish to give every support to the principle 

of partnership between overseas and indigenous capital and 

skilled personnel. We prefer that when there are willing 

Nigerian investors they should be associated with new enter- 

prises. Some public funds are available for investment in 

suitable local participation. There will generally, however, 

be no rigid insistence on local participation, for governments 


may wish to share in the financing of certain large enterprises 
which have a special significance to the public.’ 


When one examines this statement and the reports of the various gov- 
ernment boards, there is evidence that Nigeria participates not only as 
promoter of indigenous and overseas partnership but also shares itself 
in the entrepreneurship of Nigerian business and industry. The gov- 
ernments of Nigeria are partners and, in some cases, major stockholders 
in such projects as cement factories, textile mills, soft drink companies, 
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book and stationery firms, rubber tire companies, canning factories, 
paint factories, a brewery, an aluminum factory, construction compa- 
nies, chemical industries, and an impressive range of other new indus- 
tries. Regional Development Corporations which promote this in- 
vesting partnership, apart from taking shares in industrial and com- 
mercial concerns, also assist overseas investors in solving difficulties 
encountered in planning and establishing factories. 


The participation of Nigeria’s governments as entrepreneurs might 
be criticized as usurping the prerogatives and investment opportunities 
of banks and other private lending agencies. But the governments 
see it as their duty to create jobs. Their first objective, they feel, is to 
insure that there is useful employment for all. They feel further that 
this objective will be attained by the continued creation of conditions 
which will encourage economic growth and enable private enterprise to 
expand production and thereby provide increased employment oppor- 
tunities. The fact is that private investments are not coming forth too 
readily; and this, coupled with insufficient administrative, managerial, 
and technical knowledge, gives all the more support to the principle of 
partnership. The Federal and Regional governments in their effort 
to induce private enterprise to come into the country are straining them- 
selves to the utmost in the manipulation of their own resources. It is 
selves to the utmost in he manipulation of their own resources. It is 
sometimes felt that Nigeria is coming dangerously close to the brink of 
nationalization of commerce and production, areas usually reserved for 
private enterprise. In the Western Region alone one witnesses an 
ambitious program of industrialization. This region has a £164 mil- 
lion economic program for 1960-65 development period.” 

The Small Businessman. Where does the small investor and busi- 
nessman fit into this scheme of economic activity? Aside from petty 
trading and marketing, the indigenous businessman or potential busi- 
nessman appears to have little opportunity to engage in commerce and 
industry or to expand his operations. In the first place, capital for him 
is hard to get. Banks refuse him loans since the only collateral he 
seems to possess is an idea and a desire to explore this idea. Indigenous 
banks are few and afraid to venture capital while foreign-controlled 
banks wil! not lend him the venture capital, and for the same reasons. 
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In the second place, the indigenous person with little or no business 
training is considered a poor investment risk despite his zeal to be a 
businessman. And in the third place, he is almost frozen out of the 
trading field by expatriate businessmen with their large amounts of 
capital and managerial know-how and the increasing encouragement 
given them by the Federal and Regional governments. 


Although giving financial aid and encouragement to expatriate 
firms, the regional governments have begun to give serious thought to 
the women petty traders and small market owners who would be most 
keenly affected by the influx of foreign commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments. These petty traders and marketers in urban centers pur- 
chase their wares from European firms and sell them on a “ penny-pen- 
ny” basis. To give these traders and marketers some protection and se- 
curity, the governments have been exploring the idea of limiting new 
expatriate commercial trading to wholesale and leaving retail business 
to indigenous petty traders and shopkeepers. An experiment in help- 
ing a segment of small business operators has recently been instituted 
by the government of the Western Region. This government is be- 
ginning to give encouragement and financial aid to a number of small 
businessmen. The Region Finance Corporation as an adjunct of the Re- 
gional government provides such credit facilities as cannot readily be 
obtained from banks, commercial houses, or other credit organizations, 
and grants loans strictly for economically productive as distinct from so- 
cial or amenity ventures.” As assistance to small industry the Federal 
Loans Board is designed to administer funds for the assistance by way 
of loans to small and medium-scale industrial enterprises. 


Political Economic Instruments 


In order to cope with the large-scale developments work in the 
several Regions, particularly in industry, a number of political instru- 
ments, schemes, and media have been devised. 

Principle of Economic Unity. Owing to the possibility that new 
industrial undertaking might meet adverse competition between the 
several Regions, the Federal and the Regional governments have ac- 
cepted the principle that Nigeria is an economic unity. Based upon 
such a principle, “it has been agreed that there will be regular consulta- 
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tion on this subject between the Regions.’’’*What the Federation is at- 
tempting to do in the initial stage of industrial development is to assure 
each particular firm its share of the Nigerial market. Thus the country 
tries to limit competition between Regions for the same or similar types 
of industry. 

Economic Council. In addition to the principle of unity, Nigeria 
maintains a National Economic Council. This Council is composed of 
representatives of the Nigerian governments. It is consultative only, 
but it is designed to insure maximum co-operation in economic matters. 

Marketing Boards. Up to the time of the Second World War, 
Nigeria's export trade was built up and managed by private enterprise. 
Commercial firms organized the purchases of the crops and arranged 
shipments and sales overseas. Postwar economic planning called for 
the establishment of marketing boards—a Federal Produce Control 
Board and a separate marketing board in each Region. The work and 
purposes of these boards embrace guaranteeing complete price stability, 
improving standards of quality, providing funds for developing pro- 
ducing areas, promoting research, and the granting of loans and invest- 
ments under the Government's general development programs."* 


Production Development Boards. The task of large-scale develop- 
ment in the separate Regions has devolved upon the Regional Produc- 
tion Development Boards. In the early postwar years, produce market- 
ing boards were established to handle Nigeria’s export crops. The pur- 
poses of the new production development boards may be summarized 
as follows: (1) the development of the producing industries from funds 
accruing to the boards from grants from the marketing boards; (2) 
the economic benefit or prosperity of the producer; (3) the economic 
benefit or prosperity of the areas of production including the training 
of Nigerians in commerce and technical trades; and (4) the preliminary 
investigation of industrial schemes.’ 

Ministries and Planning Commissions. To facilitate the promo- 
tion of industrial and commercial development, the Federation and 
each of the Regions maintain ministeries of trade, industry, and com- 
merce, and other types of Industrial Planning Commissions. The 
principle function of these ministeries and commissions is to promote 
the economic development of the Federation and of each of the sepa- 
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rate Regions by encouraging the establishment of businesses and indus- 
tries and the exploitation of natural resources. Trade publications are 
published by each Region; trade information is assembled from all over 
the world; and assistance is given to local industrialists in business man- 
agement and techniques. 

Business and Trade Offices Abroad. Apart from these internal 
functions of business and trade facilities, Nigeria maintains business 
and trade offices in major cities of the world, including New York, 
Washington, Accra, and London, whose principal functions are hand- 
ling inquiries on trade and commerce in Nigeria, providing information 
about Nigeria, and making preliminary agreements between foreign 
investors and the Federation and the Regional governments. 


Conclusion 


Nigeria is undergoing a profound revolutionary change and ferment. 
Increased mobility, urbanization, the gradual shift to a money economy, 
the trend toward wage employment and dynamic, if sometimes hasty, 
political economic instrumentality, have been prominent influences in 
this social and economic ferment. 

Each of the three governments in the Federation is alive to the need 
for the continual provision of a sound method of taking care of its peo- 
ple—a national economy based upon an understanding of its «wn pecu- 
liar needs and an approach well adapted to a dynamic business and in- 
dustrial economy. Nigeria has developed a consciousness of a continual- 
ly evolving economy. The Federation realizes its responsibility in striv- 
ing for the development and maintenance of full employment, pros- 
perity, and an ever-increasing standard of living. Moreover, Nigeria 
is working toward an economy that is diversified and which will lead 
to the eventual increased level of income. 


Business and industry can make a slow but real contribution to in- 
creasing the wealth and raising the standard of living in Nigeria. In- 
dustry and agriculture need not compete; they can and should be com- 
plementary to each other. Increased agricultural production in help- 
ing to raise the purchasing powe: of the population will increase the 
demand for manufactured goods and, by expanding the home market, 
attract industry. Industry will not only provide employment and gen- 
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crate wealth, but will also increase the demand for agricultural food- 
stuffs to feed the personnel it employs and provide a market for some 
of the produce presently exported. Nigeria has the best industrial 
prospectus to offer in Africa—the size of its market, the attitude of its 
governments, the abundance of labor, the possibility of greatly im- 
proved technical training, power, and transportation facilities. 

Foreign investors notwithstanding, the heart of any community or 
nation that boasts a flourishing business or industrial empire is based 
upon the “home-grown” small commercial and industrial establish- 
ments. If the small businessman is to be able to meet competition on a 
basis of equality, he must have opportunity, in the first place, to open 
a business or industry of his own, and in the second place, he must be 
able to compete for customers. He must be able to secure bank or gov- 
ernment loans based upon his ideas, present resources, and potential for 
making money. The Nigerian governments and banks would do well 
to devise facilities for lending capital and giving business advice in es- 
tablishing and expanding indigenous service, selling, and industrial 
business. 

With all of its economic schemes and instruments, however, Ni- 
geria although in a tremendous hurry to develop a substantial economic 
structure, must realize that it is not possible for a newly independent 
country to wipe out illiteracy, hunger, and economic dependency over 
night; or develop by legislative processes or hasty business devices. Ni- 
geria, although it wants to catch up with the world, must continually 
dedicate itself to the slow, orderly process of working out its own eco- 
nomic salvation, and lay such long-range plans as will insure sound and 
long-range economic prosperity, using only such short-term devices as 
will ultimately accomplish long-range objectives. 
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THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURE IN AN INDEPENDENT 
NIGERIA 


BoYE FAYEMI 


Nigeria is blessed with a large expanse of land about one and one- 
half the size of the State of Texas and four times the area of the United 
Kingdom of much agricultural! potentiality. Moisture supply is abun- 
dant and our climate permits growth of plants close to the maximum at- 
tainable in any other country. From this brief picture of Nigeria's na- 
tural environment it would be realised at once that agriculture would be 
the great pillar upon which the nation’s independence would rest, and 
that Nigeria stands a chance of being one of the great agricultural coun- 
tries of the world if her natural resources are conscientiously and intel- 
ligently developed and exploited for the good and welfare of her peo- 
ple. 

For many years attention has not been focussed on agricultural de- 
velopment of the country but on the guidance of the flow of our na- 
tural resources to overseas countries. During the colonial days there- 
fore some emphasis was placed on the development of some phases of 
our economy which largely benefited the imperialist country. Thus, 
agricultural development meant, in those days, the growing of cocoa 
and rubber trees, preservation of forest reserves for the extraction of 
timber and other forest products, and cultivation of cotton and ground- 
nuts (peanuts) for export to the United Kingdom and parts of Europe. 
It should be noted that during this period the level of production of 
these export crops was a credit to the Nigerian farmer because very 
litthe or no technical guidance was available to him. For example, 
since the first planting of cocoa in 1890, it was not until 1944 that the 
West African Cocoa Research Institute was established. And yet be- 
tween 1941 and 1953, Nigeria was third in world production of cocoa, 
and was leading in world exports of groundnuts. Although Nigeria 
is the world’s largest exporter of oil-palm products yet the West Afri- 
can Institute for Oil Palm Research was not established until recently. 
The excuse for this lack of technical aid and guidance to the Nigerian 
farmer by the colonial government has been inability to recruit over- 
seas experts in sufficient number. Up to 1952 the essential activity re- 
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lated to Nigeria’s economic progress was held up in every branch of 
government for lack of qualified personnel. 

One wonders how a country like Nigeria which has been governed 
by Great Britain for over 50 years has not developed an educationa: 
system which could cater to the administrative as well as scientific necds 
of the country. The result of this inadequacy is that in 1948 when t!r: 
government embarked upon a half-hearted ‘“‘Nigerianisation” of ‘he 
civil service, it was faced with the difficulty of finding Nigerians quaii- 
fied for many types of government employment especiaily in scicaiitic 
fields. This was a reflection of the British colonial system of educa. 
tion which was geared towards production of office clerks. commercial 
house assistants, and labourers. Several colleges turned out students 
qualified to enter universities from year to year; the government of the 
colonial days, however, had no programme of training some of them in 
agriculture, engineering, medicine, and other technical and scientific 
fields. University education was in that period the privilege of a few 
whose parents were rich. It was not surprising, therefore, that up to 
1951 there were only one graduate and one person holding diplomas 
in the field of agriculture; while in the civil service which was full of 
overseas personnel, over one-third of the agricultural service posis p;o- 
vided for in the government estimates were vacant. By the time Ni 
gerians took over the internal government in 1952 from the British ~»- 
ernment, only sixteen officers were in the Federal Research Unit, and cf 
thirty specialist staff establishments only fourteen were filled. Tn: 
few expatriate research men dissipated their efforts because they laced 
fundamental information concerning the basic natural conditions o£ 
their stations. Soil and climatic conditions were often known in baz 
outline in many areas, while in others they were almost unknown. 

The conditions must sound ridiculous and repugnant to anyone 
who is aware that Nigeria is predominantly an agricultural country; 
that agriculture, in general, occupies an estimated 80% of the active 
population of the country and provides 66% of her gross domestic 
product and 90% of her exports. To solve the problem of paucity 
of scientific and technical skills, the International Bank Mission *c- 
commended in 1951 that a strong, qualified African staff in agricui- 
tural fields as well as in other scientific and economic fields s!:ould L 
the long-term objective of the nation. 
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In 1952, a new day dawned for Nigerian agriculture. The coun- 
try was granted internal self-government as a Federation composed of 
three Regional governments. Each has to develop its own part of the 
Federation in accordance with its natural resources. An outcome of 
this change of power and leadership, from foreign hands to the indi- 
genous people, in the development of the country is a colossal progress 
in every sector of national economy in less than a decade. 

In the Western Region of the Federation, for an example, education 
and agriculture received the largest part of the Region’s expenditure. A 
programme of scholarship awards for post-secondary education was im- 
mediately started. This programme has benefited a total of one thou- 
sand one hundred eighty-five Nigerians of whom 6.2% engaged in 
agriculture. The Government of this Region has improved agriculture 
considerably by inviting technical experts from the United States of 
America and Israel to help develop programmes of research and exten- 
sion work. This has culminated in greater turn-out of agricultural 
officers and agricultural assistants who could educate and advise local 
farmers. Consequently, farmers learn the use of sprays and dusts on 
their crops regularly as the need arises. As a result, the yield of such 
crops as cocoa and rubber has gone up immeasurably since 1952. To 
help farmers boost their production, new varieties of high-yielding co- 
coa were introduced into the country. The Ministry of Agriculture 
distributed free to farmers three and one-half million seedlings in 1958, 
and the targets for 1959 and 1960 are six and ten million seedlings, re- 
spectively. Expanding yields are also envisaged in both the Eastern and 
the Northern Regions as well as in the Southern Cameroons. 

Up to 1956, a large percentage of the rubber exported was of poor 
quality. In 1957, the Government of the Western Region started a 
Rubber Improvement Campaign both to increase production of small 
individual farms and to improve the quality of the processed rubber. As 
in cocoa cultivation, high-yielding varieties of rubber have been intro- 
duced, and seedlings have been issued to farmers. As from 1960 on- 
wards seedlings will be supplied to farmers at the rate of two and one- 
half million per year. This would mean a substantial increase yield 
of 60% more latex per acre than from existing trees. The success of 
this campaign is further reflected in the fact that in eighteen months, 
one thousand fifty farmers were trained in the cultivation and mainte- 
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nance of rubber trees and two thousand six hundred others in improved 
tapping and processing of latex. The Government also is giving tech- 
nical assistance to the farmers in the erection of smoke-houses, often 
on co-operative basis. In conjunction with this Rubber Improvement 
Campaign amongst small-holders, plantations have planted over twenty- 
seven thousand five hundred additional acres of rubber since 1952 
when Nigerians took over the reins of government in the Region. This 
is more than the total plantation acreage under rubber up to that year. 
Similar improvement and yield increases have been obtained in oil- 
palm, groundnuts, cotton, and other export crops in all the regions. 

The impact of this achievement on Nigerian economy cannot be 
overemphasized. The economy of the country does not and cannot 
rest on cash crops alone. The future of any nation depends in large 
measure upon its capacity to feed its people adequately all the time. 
This has been fully realised by all the governments of the Federation. 
Inasmuch as the income derived from locally-consumed foodstuff was 
£342.6 million (959.3 million dollars) as compared with £84.4 million 
(236.3 million dollars) for export crops, it would be understood why 
all the Regions are laying fresh emphasis on increased production of 
food crops for the rapidly increasing population. 

The largest percentage of Nigeria’s agricultural production re- 
presents the output of millions of farmers whose holdings range from 
two and eight-tenths to four acres scattered all over the country. The 
operations of such small holdings as these cannot be done by machinery. 
The farmers therefore depend on shifting cultivation with primitive 
tools. The expansion of food-crop production could result only from 
large-scale agricultural units. In the colonial days, large-scale agri- 
cultural units were mainly in the form of plantations financed and 
operated with local labour by commerical interests from overseas. But 
since 1952, all the Regional governments have been organising farmers 
into co-operatives to run large-scale agricultural units. In the Eastern 
Region five such group farms have been established. 

It is in the Western Region that a large-scale settlement scheme 
has been launched. Seven large-farm settlements, each with one thou- 
sand five hundred acres to start with, have been established in dif- 
ferent parts of the Region. These settlements are planned to be er- 
panded to five thousand or six thousand acres each in the future. Each 
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settlement will contain two hundred settlers and their families, while 
each will have a central pool of machinery and facilities for credit to 
finance improvement on their farms. In addition to these settlements, 
three large Farm Institutes have been opened to train primary and se- 
condary school leavers in modern scientific agriculture before going to 
the settlements. Encouragement is also being given to groups of twenty- 
five or more farmers operating in reasonably contiguous areas to pool 
their resources as a co-operative group. 

The effect of these schemes can be far-reaching: it means agrarian 
resettlement with young men and women who normally would have 
moved out of the rural areas to urban cities; it means revolutionising 
the agricultural system and increasing food crop production over and 
above the needs of the country, which will facilitate industrialisation; 
above all, it means more income for farmers and their families and a 
higher standard of living than that between 1900 and 1952. 

In some of these settlements, emphasis will be on production of 
cash crops, while others will concentrate on food crop production de- 
pending on the agricultural potentialities of their areas. While the 
establishment of large-scale agricultural units will no doubt contribute 
immensely to the economy of the country, the governments are at the 
same time encouraging plantations by commercial interests and statu- 
tory authorities. Already the Western Region Government has es- 
tablished a Western Region Development Corporation which runs a 
forty-square-mile cattle ranch at Upper Ogun and extensive citrus and 
oil-palm plantations in parts of the Region. 

Without doubt, agriculture will continue to play a significant role 
in the development of Nigeria. Its contribution, however, will depend 
largely on the position it occupies in the country’s educational system. 
At the moment, agriculture is not taught in the secondary schools and 
as such the high school students do not have any idea about it except 
what they know of it in their villages. The Western Region Govern- 
ment has plans to train extension workers who in addition to their 
normal duty of advising farmers will visit high schools, and organise 
and direct agricultural societies on a basis similar to the F.F.A. and the 
N.F.A of the United States of America. But this will have very little 
effect on the over-all improvement and expansion of agriculture in Ni- 
geria unless agricultural expansion is made the core of national plans. 
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It should be the over-riding principle of the Federal Government to 
expand both the facilities and the staff of the Faculty of Agriculture 
at the University College of Ibadan. In order to fully achieve this ob- 
jective, the Faculty should be developed into a College or School of 
Agriculture loosely connected with the University just like the Faculty 
of Medicine of the University and the Land Grant Colleges in Ameri- 
ca, the University of Ontario in Canada, and the King’s College of 
Durham University in the United Kingdom. 

The functions of the College should be fundamental, comprising 
practical research into all the phases of agriculture, teaching, and ex- 
tension. The contents of the curricula should, as far as is possible, be 
related to the agricultural problems of the Nation. All the major 
disciplines that make up agriculture must be fully developed and st:eng- 
thened. The College should be well staffed so that it can produce an 
average of one hundred graduates, and about two hundred diploma 
and certificate holders per year. This will put in the hands of the Re- 
gional governments the services of technical and scientific workers 
which they badly need. It will also enable the country to solve most 
of its problems of mediocre soil fertility, low-yielding crop varieties, 
primitive methods of cultivation, and ravages of crop diseases and in- 
sect pests. Above all, it will usher in a new era of indusirialisation 
based on agricultural production surplus. 

The future is bright for Nigeria in agricultural as well as in in- 
dustrial production. All of the Regional governments are alert to 
their responsibilities and to the people of the Federation. We are al! 
optimistic and look into the future with determination to grapple with 
the economic problems of an independent nation. 


Dr. Boye Fayemi, Lecturer in Agronomy at University College 
Ibadan, Nigeria, obtained his education in the United States, taking his 
doctoral degree from Kansas State University in 1957. 
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AGRICULTURE IN WESTERN NIGERIA 
CHIEF G. AKIN DEKO 


Ours is an agricultural country. The Western Region in which I 
am the Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources covers 45,000 
square miles, and has an agricultural population of about 1,000,000 
farming families. The land and the climate vary from the coastal belt 
with its mangrove swamps, high forests, and warm humid atmosphere, 
through the low forest area where we grow our main crop—cocoa—on 
to the rolling open savannah grass country where both the rainfall and 
humidity are lower. These conditions have had the effect of making 
us concentrate our efforts on export crops in the more southerly parts, 
while growing the bulk of our food crops in the northern sections of 
the Region. In the most humid areas of the southern part we produce 
rubber and palm oil; and some of the finest timber in the world comes 
from these areas. A little farther north we grow our cocoa, a little cof- 
fee, and citrus. Then, as I have said, in the Northern part we grow the 
main bulk of our food crops—yams, cassava, peppers, melons (we eat 
the seeds because of their high protein content), and a number of other 
root crops. 

It may be noticed that I have made no reference to meat. That 
is one of our great problems. Our people suffer from a real deficiency 
of protein in their diets because of meat and fish shortages. 

The tsetse fly, like the mosquito, was until recently a scourge in 
this part of the world. Medicine has all but conquered the mosquito. 
and we are now well on the way to defeating the tsetse fly too. We are 
now able, through the use of prophylactic drugs, to maintain herds of 
cattle in areas where a few years ago it would have been impossible to 
do so; and we confidently hope that within a few years our livestock 
population will be such that the diet of our people will be greatly im- 
proved. This is a basic requirement in our struggle for development 
and a higher standard of living. 

Ours is a country of great potential. Our high forests, our towe:- 
ing grasses, and our lush vegetation all point to the fact that our soils 
are rich and our climate is kind. We have virtually no water problems 
that cannot be solved; the temperature variation is not more than 16°F 
from 72°F to 88°F—and our people are industrious and enterprising. 
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Our basic problem is education. For too long our people lived 
in the darkness of illiteracy. It was not until 1955, when the first elected 
government was in power, that universal primary education was intro- 
duced. Already, after only five years, positive effects are being felt but 
we still have a long way to go. It is not enough for our young men 
and women to have a knowledge of the three R’s; they must also ac- 
quire the techniques and the skills whic equip them to take their part in 
industry, commerce, and—where J am particularly concerned—in a pro- 
gressive agricultural economy. 

Our existing farming system is uneconomic and provides the pea- 
sant farmer with a meagre return for his labour. His efforts are also 
bedeviled because his holdings are often scattered and badly frag- 
mented. These are important factors which must be taken into account 
in our planning for the coming generations. Recently, when writing 
to the Food and Agricultural Organisation on this problem, I said the 
following: 


The comparatively high incidence of illiteracy in the farming 
community, the low level of individual incomes, the poor re- 
turn resulting from heavy manual labour with primitive tools, 
and the lack of social amenities in the villages have all com- 
bined to lower the prestige of farming in the eyes of the com- 
ing generation who look to the rapidly developing urban 
areas to provide them with more lucrative occupations in a 
more congenial environment. The main objective of any agri- 
cultural development programme must therefore be to demon- 
strate to and convince the younger and literate elements of the 
population of the rural areas that the disadvantages presently 
associated with farming can be removed, and that farming can 
be an occupation offering prospects which compare favour- 
ably with those available in any of the other sectors of the 
economy. 


That is really the keynote of our new agricultural policy. We know 
that if we are to take our place as equal partners in the free world we 
must be prepared to compete with other agricultural countries in put- 
ting our produce on the world market; and this we can only do if we 
continuously and consistently improve our methods of husbandry. At 
the same time, we know that it is vital to our well-being that we should 
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produce our own food, continue to improve the quality of that food, 
and thus enable our people to give their best in the common endeavour. 

In our efforts to raise the standard of our agricultural efficiency 
we are investing large sums of money in the schemes to encourage 
iarmers to plant new and improved strains and to husband their crops 
in the proper manner. We are also spending large sums in settling 
young men in model farms in the hope that they will soon be in a posi- 
tion to demonstrate to their neighbours just how successful and satis- 
fying farming can be. And at the same time we are training agri- 
cultural workers—in America and in Europe—so that they can go out 
to the farmers to advise them and assist them with their many day-to- 
day problems. 

It is a tremendous task that we have on hand; it is a challenge 
which not many of us have had the privilege or the opportunity to take 
up; the success we have had—even in a few years—is a matter of pride 
and gives us encouragement for the future, a future in which we have 
confidence. 


In our endeavour we are not unmindful of the sympathy extended 
by our friends in America and we are grateful for the assistance they 
have given us. 


Chief G. Akin Deko, who holds this title in his own right, a former 
school and college teacher with a keen mind who studied in Nigeria 
and England and who is really a world traveler, is Minister of Agricul- 
ture of the Western Region. Although a member of the Action Group 
Party, the public and other political leaders in general were especially 
pleased with his program of getting technical assistance from both 
small and large countries. He is an indefatigable worker, a strong na- 
tionalist, a realist, and a devotee to education. 
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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN AN EMERGENT 
NATION 


O. UKEJE 


Within the past decade, rapid and tremendous changes have taken 
place in the country in all dimensions and various needs have emerged. 
These changes and needs have created tremendous problems, the so- 
lutions of which call for the assistance of a special type of organized 
education. Among the most important of such problems and needs 
are (1) the production of adequate and efficient personnel for the ser- 
vices of the state; (2) the development of new attitudes, new habits 
and a new way of life to be in accord with the changed and the chang- 
ing times; (3) the harmonious blending of the old and the new so as 
to avoid disruptive consequences; and (4) the development of a pros- 
perous, strong, free, and peaceful nation. Unfortunately, however, a 
look at the present system of education in the country will indicate its 
inadequacy for the solution of these vital problems of nationhood. 


The Present Educational System 


The present educational system in Nigeria may be termed the “Co- 
lonial System’’— a system patterned after the British traditional system 
with all its authoritarian and classical elements. At the outset of the 
colonial era the colonial administration and the traders were faced with 
the problem of recruiting Nigerian civil servants, shop assistants, and 
interpreters. Thus the primary aim of colonial education became the 
filling of these needs; and this original aim has had a far-reaching and 
tremendous influence in the educational practices in Nigeria up to the 
present date. In his 1930 Memorandum on Education, Hussey, the 
then Director of Education, states: “Education in Nigeria was, at first, 
necessarily directed towards the object of supplying the traders with na- 
tive assistants who could understand and talk a little English. The 
syllabus of the English elementary school was copied, with English as 
the medium of instruction; and therefore pupils could proceed to a type 
of school modelled on the English Grammar School with its classical 
tradition.” Here we have noted the two main objectives of Nigerian 
elementary education which have conditioned the curriculum, as well 
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as all educational practices, to the present day—namely (1) to supply 
the traders with native assistants, who could read, write, and talk a 
little English; and (2) to prepare pupils for entrance into an English 
type of Grammar School. With a slight shift in the first—namely, 
the preparation of clerks for the civil service—these still remain today 
the objectives of elementary education in the country. And it must be 
added that in the attempt to copy the British system the tendency has 
always been to be more British than the British. In addition, outmoded 
and discarded British practices are often copied. In practice, there- 
fore, the three R’s, depending on whether or not a school was control- 
led by a religious body, formed the main body of the curriculum and the 
system became highly theoretical, authoritarian, academic, selective, and 
classical. The schools impart knowledge with little understanding; 
they teach the students what to think but not how to think; they teach 
them what to know but not how to know; and the pupils learn to mem- 
orize but not to digest, to repeat but not to reflect, and to adopt rather 
than adapt. 

This is, therefore, a situation in which education, even elementary 
education, is entirely divorced from the life of people. The school is 
isolated from the culture and society of which it is a part, and the child 
consequently lacks adequate knowledge and real understanding of his 
community, his place, and his part in it. The content of the curriculum, 
being foreign to the child’s way of life, elicits only rote memory, with 
the result that education becomes, even at this stage, merely the acqui- 
sition of inert, if not a sort of esoteric knowledge; and such knowledge 
invariably and eternally resides in its “Ivory Tower”. Under this state 
of affairs education cannot be a process of change in behaviour, and to 
the child his school experiences are meaningless, unrealistic, and there- 
fore incapable of further and more meaningful experiencing. In arith- 
metic, for example, the child often solves a complicated problem with 
a known formula but fails a simpler problem without a known formu- 
la; and a pupil who cannot speak a correct sentence of his own in Eng- 
lish can often rattle a definition of a gerund. 

On the secondary school level, the story is the same. As implied in 
Hussey’s definition of the present system quoted above, secondary edu- 
cation in Nigeria is modelled after the British Grammar School with its 
classical tradition. Here education is purely for erudition rather than for 
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citizenship and social efficiency. And the object is to produce clerks 
and candidates for the School Certificate and ultimately for entrance 
to the University. There are today three main types of secondary 
schools in the country: (1) Secondary Grammar; (2) Secondary Com- 
mercial; and (3) Secondary Modern. The Secondary Grammar Schools 
which are patterned after the traditional British type of Grammar 
School are the most popular secondary schools. They are largely five- 
year schools for the preparation of candidates for the School Certifi- 
cate—a certificate—which is the passport to success in Nigeria today. 
The possession of the School Certificate is the main requirement for a 
civil service job and the first necessary step for entrance to the Univer- 
sity. To obtain this Certificate, the candidate must at one and the same 
examination satisfy the examiners in five or six subjects (including Eng- 
lish Language) out of a maximum of eight subjects to be offered. A 
candidate failing to satisfy this rigorous condition has to take all the pa- 
pers over again in order to secure this all-important certificate. 


Here again education is highly theoretical, academic, and unrelated 
to the life of the people. The products are fairly proficient in aca- 
demic knowledge but generally lack real understanding and the ability 
to reflect, to interpret, or to adapt. And this is because of the acade- 
mic and irrelevant nature of the curriculum. In history, for instance, 
the pupil studies the Greek City States, but knows nothing about the 
Nigerian City States; he contrasts Roman and British Empires, but 
knows nothing about the Songhai, the Melle, and the Ghana Empires— 
all of which flourished on the West Coast of Africa even when parts of 
Europe were still aslumber; thus he studies the history of far and distant 
empires, but little realizes that right outside his school doors history is 
in the making. 


In this little survey we have noted that the present Nigerian edu- 
cational system, which is patterned after the British System with its 
classical tradition, is not fully related to the needs and aspirations of the 
people it is supposed to serve, and therefore is not functional. But as 
a nation in emergence we need a functional educational system. As an 
emergent nation, Nigeria is in an era of transition—an era of tremen- 
dous and far-reaching changes, of far-reaching decisions to make, of 
various choices and various possibilities of a new social order, and of 
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a new way of life. In such an age the country is thus faced with tremen- 
dous and far-reaching problems, in the solution of which organized 
education, as a powerful instrument for social change or social recon- 
struction, could be very efficacious. The problems facing the country 
today include: (1) the development, modification, and transmission 
of the new way of life; (2) the reconstruction of the society to be in ac- 
cord with the new way of life; and (3) the development of adequate 
and efficient manpower for the development of a respectable, responsi- 
ble, and healthy nation. These needs impose a new demand on or- 
ganized education. The imperative need is no longer simply the pro- 
duction of assistants and clerks, but the production of efficient and re- 
sponsible builders for the development of a new way of life and a new 
nation. 

The first need is therefore the development of a new educational 
system that should be Nigerian in content and practice: a system that 
should reflect the needs, the life, and the aspirations of the people it is 
to serve, and suitable for the purposes of social reconstruction. It is 
thus to be a functional system of education carefully designed for the 
satisfaction of the needs and aspirations of the country. For in this 
era of transition, organized education should do more than be merely 
a means of acquiring academic knowledge. 


Education for Self-Government 


Democracy, or a government of the people, by the people, implies 
that the will of the majority rules; that choice is in the hands of the 
people and that the people are really free to choose. But one who 
cannot distinguish between truth and falsehood is not really free to 
choose. And by the same measure, a nation is not free in the real sense 


when the mass of the people who are left to make the choices cannot 
distinguish between truth and falsehood, particularly in regard to poli- 
tical issues. In such a state of affairs corruption and nepotism become 
the only bases of choice. In order to have real self-government the 
first role of education should be to enlighten and inform the voters so 
that they will be in a better position to make wise choices for their own 
welfare as well as for the weltare of the state. For Jefferson held that 
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wise laws will be made and well administered to the extent that those 
chosen to make and administer them are themselves wise and honest. 
With ignorance misapprehension could abound and the whole question 
of self-government could be misunderstood to the extent that it could 
imply to some freedom from taxation, freedom from want, automatic 
enjoyment of life in abundance, and the like. It is therefore the role 
of education, in this regard, to make clear the implications of self-gov- 
ernment. Through organized education the people should come to 
know and appreciate their rights and responsibilities as citizens of a 
new social order. Through organized education the people should be- 
come imbued with the sense of public obligation and the desire to per- 
form public obligation with honesty and with integrity. 


Education for Social Reconstruction 


It was Comenius (1592-1670), one of the greatest educators of 
the Reformation era, if not of all times, who viewed the school as the 
manufactory of the society, and propounded the theory that social re- 
form is possible through pansophism. Pestalozzi (1746-1827), another 
eminent educator of all times, also held that the aim of education is to 
reform the society through the improvement and the development of 
the individuals that compose the society. Hence another role of edu- 
cation in this era should be the reformation of the society through the 
development of the individuals that compose the society. Unfortunate. 
ly the present system of education in Nigeria is little more than an agen- 
cy for adding on to the existing culture certain elements drawn from 
another culture. Hence it is ineffective for the bringing about of ade- 
quate social reconstruction. But education for social reconstruction in 
this era of transition should be an instrument for the synthesis of the 
existing cultures and for the harmonious blending together of the old 
and the new. In this regard, such education should broadly aim at 
(1) the inculcation and improvement of our way of life; (2) the de- 
velopment, improvement, and modernization of our indigenous insti- 
tutions, and their integration into the framework of the new social or- 
der; (3) the development and improvement of our languages and indi- 
genous arts; and (4) the modification of our beliefs, attitudes, and 
customs to be in keeping with the demands of the new age. 
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Education for the Development of Individual Excellence 


Organized education, particularly at this period of transition, must 
aim at the fullest development of all the potentialities of the individual 
for his personal happiness and effectiveness in social reconstruction, 
and for the welfare of the State. It should consciously assist in the 
development of the sense of the worth and dignity of the human per- 
sonality and the realization of the importance of the individual in the 
total social process. Under the present system of education, abilities, 
other than academic, invariably lie dormant in the people; but the new 
age calls for the fullest development of all abilities. For the full de- 
velopment of individual excellence there should also be the develop- 
ment of inquiring minds; the stimulation of the people to think with 
effectiveness; to test ideas always; to weigh and analyse inferences; to 
deduce more inferences on the basis of analysis; to venture solutions 
on the basis of both selection and analysis, rather than on the basis of 
“tradition directed” habit of behaviour or superstition. In short, or- 
ganized education should assist in the development of the practice of 
scientific method of inquiry. 


Education for Economic Development 


The economic potential of education largely lies in its effect on 
manpower resources. The importance of skilled manpower and techni- 
cal know-how for economic development can hardly be overemphasized. 
The lack of these essentials in Nigeria is immense. The first step in 
this regard is the improvement of health and sanitation so as to mini- 
mize the endemic and epidemic diseases that render languid and inca- 
pacious the greater part of the otherwise active population of the coun- 
try. It might be the role of the Government to provide the physical faci- 
lities—such as hospitals, sewage disposal systems, etc.—but it is the role 
of education to develop the attitudes of mind and the habits of life ne- 
cessary for the most effective utilization of those available facilities. 
Hospitals are almost useless when they are used only when one is li- 


terally half way to the grave, and when a patient freed of worm in- 
festation today is almost certain to be re-infested the next day. The 
next step is the development of adequate and efficient programmes for 
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vocational guidance coupled with the development of techniques for the 
identification of special abilities and aptitudes. This should be fol- 
lowed with improvement of specialized training in general to be in ac- 
cord with the needs and demands of the age. 


To summarize: In an emergent nation like Nigeria, it should be 
the role of organized education to develop desirable characteristics ne- 
cessary for effective participation in social improvement; to influence 
favourably the lives of people; to influence their ways of doing things 
in accord with the changing times; to improve the standard of living; to 
show ways of preventing sickness and assuring sound health by improv- 
ing sanitary and food habits; to develop inquiring minds and modern 
men; to teach about, inspire to, and make available the new ideas; and 
to seek ways of harmoniously blending together the new and the old so 
as to avoid disruptive consequences. The needs, the chailenge, and the 
hazards of the age are many, and the social role of education in such an 
age can hardly be overemphasized. 


Dr. O. Ukeje, Principal of a private college at Onitsha, one of the 
best young minds in the East, is a graduate of Ohio University. He 
earned his doctorate in education at New York University. 
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THE PHYSICAL STATUS OF EDUCATION IN WESTERN 
NIGERIA 


PAUL MCSTALLWORTH 


This particular treatment of the physical status of education in Ni- 
geria is restricted mainly to conditions of buildings, grounds, and 
school construction as viewed by the writer over a recent period of four- 
teen months. These views, however, are substantiated in part by statis- 
tics from governmental reports which are relatively scarce and meager. 
This scarcity of documentary sources is characteristic of most undevel- 
oped areas on the Western African coast. The treatment also includes 
a few suggestions which, if given due deliberation by the Nigerian pub- 
lic, should at least serve to accelerate a movement for the improvement 
of educational plant facilities in Nigeria generally, and particularly in 
Western Nigeria. 

Increase in the construction of schools received a tremendous boost 
about five years ago. This increase was occasioned by the introduction 
of the free primary educational plan in the Western Region in January 
1955. The latest official report contended that this was a scheme for 
“free, compulsory primary education”; however, it obviously encour- 
aged a school building program on the part of local authorities and va- 
rious organizations supporting: the different colleges. This was quite 
necessary in order to provide accommodations for a populace that 
thirsted for education. Parenthetically, it should be noted that if ‘“‘com- 
pulsory” attendance were carried our vigorously, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that the present space would serve the full primary population. At 
the time of the introduction of the Government’s scheme of Universal 
Free Primary Education, there were 3550 primary schools in the West- 
ern Region. To these were added 8239 new classrooms; in addition, 
9450 new classrooms were constructed. For the financial years 1954- 
1956, 17,733 classrooms were built for the primary level. Excluding 
miscellaneous grants, the over-all cost for this service in the Govern- 
ment’s five-year plan was estimated at £6,874,400 for 34,372 class- 
rooms. 

The five-year plan of this Region contained an estimate of £2,557, 
000 for expenditure on its secondary grammar and secondary modern 
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schools. It was further estimated for the period 1956-1960 that the 
grammar schools would accommodate “10 per cent of the pupils who 
successfully completed the primary course.” It is the writer's guess 
that this last reference includes only those who successfully pass the en- 
trance examinations of the secondary schools and who are able to pay 
their expenses. In 1956 there were 90 secondary grammar schools in 
the Region. By 1957 the number of such schools had increased to 108. 
These buildings gave service to 16,208 pupils. By 1958 there were 117 
grammar schools which accommodated 15,877 boys and 2.877 girls or 
a total of 18,754 pupils. For the same period there were 265 secondary 
modern schools with 33,017 boys and 10,654 girls or a total of 43,671 
pupils. There were also 28 Grade II Teacher Training Colleges with a 
total student enrollment of 4,128 composed of 3,370 men and 753 wo- 
men. In the Grade III Teacher Training Colleges there were 6.605 
students composed of 5,038 men and 1,567 women. 

The estimates of the five-year plan for capital outlay (the bulk of 
which was composed of buildings and equipment) were calculated at 
£7,621,000. The major portion of this sum, £4,419,000, was allotted 
to primary education. The expenditure of the above sums is of im- 
portance in broadening the base of education. This also helps to create 
jobs for administrators and supervisors. With the increase of taxes 
for these services, the public undoubtedly will in the future demand 
better construction and certainly better maintenance of its property. 


The regulations to establish a new primary school published in 
February 1957 stipulated that a proprietor must provide for each pupil 
100 cubic feet of internal space and 10 square feet inclusive of teaching 
space. Desk space should be at least 18 inches long and 15 inches wide 
and have a back rest. A visit throughout the Region will reveal that 
seats for the primary children vary. In terms of size and adjustment, 
many in the poorer sections are quite inadequate. It seems quite pos- 
sible that an adjustable desk and chair could be made for this segment 
of school population from local timber products. Natural posture and 
comfort are conducive to learning. Incidentally, it is an accepted fact 
that Grade III Colleges heavily influence the primary area. In this re- 
spect there exists the conservative view among some circles that pupils 
should use stools instead of desk chairs. 
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One of the most glaring defects of classroom construction or facil- 
ities from the viewpoint of local teachers and those from abroad is the 
lack of blackboard space. In many instances blackboards are missing 
because windows were poorly located and constructed on two sides of 
the classroom. Generally, only the front blackboard is found and oft- 
times too highly placed for the primary pupil. In some barrack-like 
structures, a movable mat or portable screen serves as a rear wall. These 
are sometimes used for bulletin board purposes. In these cases, where 
often the one blackboard is too short, the question arises, why not use 
a portable blackboard as a screen and wall. 


Few if any complaints are readily made because of a lack of ade- 
quate windows or doors. It is held that the original specifications did 
not include these or ceilings, although the Ministry encouraged the va- 
rious agencies and authorities to add such whenever possible. As for 
ceilings, it is common knowledge throughout the Region (and in Ni- 
geria proper) that during the downpour of heavy rain showers on the 
tin roofs during school hours, instruction can seldom be heard unless 
one has a bellow-like voice. Design groups or architects and engineers, 
as well as contractors, contend that the initial cost, even though it is 
higher, of adequate and proper ceiling and roofing construction pays 
the greatest dividends in less maintenance and repair; not to mention 
classroom efficiency without loss of time due either to rainy or hot 
weather. Thus the absence of adequate ceiling and roofing constitutes 
another complaint in many school areas. 


There are specific requirements by the Ministry in respect to the 
provision of latrines. Observation throughout the Region reveals that 
some schools on every level, with the exception of those under govern- 
mental control, violate the regulation. The most frequent violations 
are failure to comply with the rule to construct one for every sixteen 
pupils and also to locate it properly with respect to health conditions 
either in regard to the community and/or the school area. For ex- 
ample, some are located too close to compound living quarters; others 
are located at levels where drainage goes near the kitchen and dining 
hall; whereas a small minority drain toward streams which serve as 
laundry facilities. As to construction, some are mere rock pits which 
are never given any sanitary or chemical treatment to kill germs and 
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curb disease-carrying insects. Occasionally one finds that a few are 
located too close to classrooms. Disposal of waste matter is a serious 
problem in the Delta Province where ground and water levels are un- 
suitable for the construction of pit latrines. The disposal problem has 
certainly been brought to the attention of the present Ministry. In its 
latest report, the problem appeared to be one of unusual magnitude: 


Equipment grants to secondary grammar schools are made 
usually for the purpose of improving latrines. ... Owing to 
the large number of applications only a limited number of 
schools can be assisted each year. 


espite the heavy rainfall, schools suffer from a water problem. 

Some have the benefit of pipe water but not all pipe waters meet puri- 
fication requirements. Frequently waters that are not properly treated 
tend to provoke on some occasions “stomach palaver’’ that increases 
absenteeism. The authorities of the institution can eliminate such ha- 
zards by boiling and filtration. Other institutions at all levels, except 
Regional groups, resort to wells, cisterns, or the hauling of water in 
tanks or barrels. Within Ondo Province one particular institution re- 
quired the students to arise before dawn and trek a round trip of six 
miles prior to the start of school activities. This was later remedied. 
The existence of a dining hall or cafeteria in a public or primary 
school is as rare as a dodo. Most teachers contend that the British do 
not have them, therefore one cannot expect the Nigerians to have them. 
Some Voluntary Agencies have practice teaching units as adjuncts of 
their teacher training program. They thus make available dining 
room facilities to the primary groups. In the absence of such facilities 
among the public schools (districts), children purchase their lunches 
from food sellers who frequent the school area. Most of the food is 
sold in “wrapped leaves.’” There is no guarantee of the cleanliness 
in preparation. At best, some authorities prevail upon the pupils to 
bring their own dishes and tableware. Pupils are required to clean 
these before returning them to their individual boxes. Within all in- 
stitutions above the primary level food is served on long tables. Pupiis 
seat themselves on benches. Coal, gas, or electric cooking stoves are 


seldom found. Preparation or cooking of food is usually by firewood 
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and on an open hearth. Chairs are found in the University; but degree- 
granting institutions are the exception. 

Generally, the colleges and higker institutions do not take com- 
muters but insist on boarders. They generally have dining halls with 
adequate or at least minimum facilities. Rarely does one see the cafe- 
teria system used in these institutions. Nevertheless, the cafeteria sys- 
tem with its economy and efficiency is well worth the consideration of 
educational authorities. Regular dining hall personnel is used at the 
moment. Working students as dining hall personnel are unusual speci- 
mens in most institutions. However, this observer has the belief that 
in an emergent Nigeria, these too, will doubly serve. 


Illumination is a problem in any underdeveloped area. Hence in 
Nigeria few primary schools have the benefit of electric lights. This 
is likewise true with many institutions except those under direct govern- 
mental supervision. Nevertheless, progress is being made in some areas. 
In some instances where power lines have not been extended, a few in- 
stitutions have resorted to use of a generator plant. Others use pres- 
sure lamps, hurricane lanterns, or occasionally Nido gas facilities. Due 
to the strong thirst for education, ‘‘burning the midnight oil”’ is a reality 
in Nigeria. 

Assembly halls are almost totally lacking within the primary area. 
This is to be expected in the smaller districts and the poorly financial 
areas; but this is a facility that could be easily exploited in wealthier 
and more progressive areas. It could add much to the enrichment of 
primary pupils, fifty per cent of whom will never continue their formal 
education. Institutions which have these halls use them for religious 
services, plays, music, and other school functions. Equipment for these 
halls is often lacking or of mediocre quality. It probably will only im- 
prove as both teachers and the public see the need for such services, and 
are willing to pay the taxes for the same. 

The majority of dormitory quarters visited by this observer re- 
vealed facilities reminiscent of military life. They were constructed 
like barracks. Pupils had no privacy from one end to the other. Mov- 
able screens in the absence of walls which could have separated one 
from the other were nonexistent. Desks and chairs, clothes closets, 
and often foot lockers were also lacking. Beds and mattresses were of 
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the simple type. Some had no springs and were equipped with boards. 
These by no means encouraged lolling or loafing in bed. In those 
boarding schools where there was much to be desired for comfort and 
ease, almost all deserve commendation for orderliness, neatness, and 
originality. The use of mosquito netting varied among the institu- 
tions. Most principals who insist upon proper use of the nets :ontend 
that the absentee rating is reduced. Some require students 19 bring 
this item; smaller units furnish all with nets; whereas others make it 
optional. It is the observer's belief that if the Anopheles J:ept the 
white man out of this part of Africa, it will not discriminate frcm keep- 
ing the black man out of school. The belief of immunity, a cording 
to medical records, is a myth. 


Sites and surroundings have not always provided environments 
conducive to a genial outlook. Despite the fact that this is no! a uni- 
versal characteristic for the Western Region, keen observers have been 
aware of this feature as a drawback in specific localities. L.A. Akibo 
made the following observation as affecting inexperienced teachers: 


Practical problems that relate to surroundings have been very 
difficult to overcome by many an inexperienced teacher... . 
Some of the school surroundings appear to be difficult to 
make attractive. Some are barren and will not grow flowers, 
and need a long time manuring before anything can grow on 
them. Some are just troublesome; you do not know how to 
plan them either because of the presence of steep slopes or of 
the ‘‘unconquerable” rocks. These abound in Abeokuta and 
some outlying districts. 


The observations found above are not to be construed as giving 
the full picture of the Western Region or reflecting accurately that of 
Nigeria proper or West Africa. These localities present realities that 
are complex and which are of the widest extremes. Some indigenous 
groups might be extremely critical of the above comments. This would 
not alter the facts of the status of educational facilities in the West- 
ern Region, which, on the whole, is probably one of the best in West 
Africa. 

The picture is not complete without reference to a few areas, 
which contain educational plants and facilities equivalent to or better 
than the average found in Western democracies. Obviously, this is 
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the pleasant extreme. In those areas where complete subsidization is 
carried on by the government with deeply interested key personnel, trop- 
ical, streamlined, modernistic buildings with pastel hues exist and 
provoke surprise and admiration from every visitor. For example, the 
federally supported University College Institute and the Nigerian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, as institutions of higher learning, would 
stand exceedingly high with any educational rating association. The 
same can be said for lesser institutions regionally supported and located 
in Ibadan, Ughelli, Ede, and the Benin area. The Voluntary Agencies 
which bore the brunt of the cost of early education likewise have con- 
structed modern institutions in Ibadan, Abeokuta, Ife, Ifaki, Ilaro, Ije- 
Ode, and Oyo. Practically all of these are well equipped. 


The Baptist secondary institutions of Iwo, particularly the boys 
high school seated on a small knoll with greens and well-kept grounds, 
are a sight pleasing to the eye. The same can be said for their semi- 
nary in Ogbomosho, where the basis is thought to be laid for a univer- 
sity suported by them. Another pleasing plant is the sturdy stone 
structure of the Methodist Teacher Training College at Ifaki. The 
two-story structure of the Catholics on the Lagos Road near Moor 
Plantation is also among the positive extremes. Probably the most 
breath-taking is the governmental school at Ughelli. Here is a dream 
in the bush. The spacious and beautiful plant facilities are exceeded 
only by the copious aids and supplies. Typical of most institutions of 
this quality, it is occasionally burdened with the problem of keeping 
good teachers, who too soon find greener pastures in the higher civil 
service brackets or in the ever-growing area of politics. 


In all likelihood, education will be one of the major activities of 
social services of the government for many years to come. The State 
will soon find it more economical to employ its own staff of architects 
and designers. Those employed for educational purposes should have 
had some training and orientation to meet adequately the needs of the 
school population. Moreover, it would not be too far-fetched to have 
the co-operative employment of such personnel by religious groups. 
Fees would be prorated among the Voluntary Agencies. Co-ordina- 
tion between public and parochial architectural personnel would work 
to the full advantage of the educational system. Both public and pri- 
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vate institutions would then experience better consructed buildings, 
with good acoustics, durability, and a modernity that many pupils se: 
only in their dreams from “picture” books, journals, or magazines. 
Either the above officials or personnel attached to them would insure a 
better selection of furnishings and classroom furniture. Models that 
were both efficient and durable would be made from Nigerian timb::. 
Close attention would be given to adjustment, size, color, and weight. 
The uninitiated may fail to comprehend the loss of pupil efficiency 
due to these factors but the trained schoolmen are aware that the dav 
of ‘‘Mark Hopkins and the log” is past, even in underdeveloped areas. 

Throughout the world profit-making corporations long ago dis- 
covered that the entrusting of heavily invested plant facilities could 


not be left solely to illiterate janitorial personnel. So must it be with 
good educational plants, particularly those owned by the government. 


It would seem then that a qualified inspection and maintenance unit, 
probably within the department of public works, would assume proper 
care. It also seems reasonable that a certain amount of responsibility 
would fall to the lot of the headmasters and principals. Serious com- 
plaints and requests could be made to public works with the requisite 
copies sent to other personnel involved. This should be done in suf- 
ficient time to maintain the necessary upkeep either without interrup- 
tion to the scholastic program or without undue imposition on the bud- 
get. Incidentally the budget would probably operate on a cost-account 
basis. 

The Western Region and all Nigeria dream of a time when its 
educational standards will be equal to those anywhere in the world. 
Qualitative physical plant facilities will certainly help to make this 
dream a reality. There are a few communities which do not wait for 
their state to take the lead. This philosophy, along with the govern- 
mental view of a new dynamic Nigeria, argues well for the improve- 
ment of the physical status of education in this part of West Africa. 


Dr. Paul McStallworth, of the faculty of Central State College, 
‘pent two years (1958-1960) in Nigeria in connection with the Ohio 
University I. C. A. A. Project, University College at Ibadan. 
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THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN NIGERIA 


F. RANSOM-KUTI 


It is highly gratifying that Nigeria is ripe for independence when 
her women are emerging from the corners of slavery and backward- 
ness. Long ago our women in Nigeria were worst than slaves. The 
slaves could run away from their masters when they were not pleased, 
but the wives considered it immoral to divorce their husbands. The 
husbands, on the other hand, regarded the wives as their perpetual and 
life-long slaves. Therefore the more help the men needed on their 
field determined the number of women they married. 

The status of women in Nigeria was abjectly subordinate. Hus- 
bands in some parts are happy when they have female children, not be- 
cause they have any regard or love for womanhood, but they look for- 
ward to the dowry they can collect on each female child they sire. In 
many cases the babe in the womb is betrothed to a prospective husband 
and gifts are collected in advance. The child goes to her husband when 
she is barely old enough to start her life of slavery. She suffers in 
quietness. These conditions and others whereby dowry was paid en- 
slave our girls and deprive them of their rights. 

In the area where child betrothal was not practised, the man some- 
times pawned himself to pay his fiancee’s dowry; it being no hardship 
to him to serve his creditor because he was sure that that dowry was 
purchase price of a woman who would work for him to purchase more 
and more women. This might be called indirect slave trade. 

There were women weavers, potters, traders, and politicians; our 
mothers invented the mode of preparing our food, of spinning by hand 
the lovely fine yarns with which our clothes were woven. They con- 
tributed towards the development of our country in many ways along 
with their sufferings. 


The women cooked, hoed, swept, bore children for their masters, 
and gave them all the comfort they needed. They were sent about by 
any inmate of their husbands’ household; if they showed any sign of re- 
luctance to work (perhaps because they were tired or indisposed) they 
were abused, insulted, and chastised without mercy; they dared not re- 
taliate or grumble. 
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Once a man who wished to live a Christian life by keeping only 
one wife later found it difficult to get labourers for his farm work; his 
cocoa, kola and palm nuts were wasting; he therefore decided to get 
four strong wives. He paid dowry on these women and they came to 
live with him on his farm; they worked from dawn till dus, so that 
his produce wasted no more. They had children for him in addition to 
the hard work. 

If there were misunderstandings between husband and wife which 
resuited in divorce, the husband claimed back every penny he expended 
on the wife, be it dowry or gifts. The period they lived together will 
not be considered no matter the number of years. If she had issue, an 
amount of 50/ is deducted for each child from the total amount he 
reckoned that he paid. If a husband died, the dowry was also usually 
refunded to his family in the same manner. So there was no considera- 
tion for time of service for enslaved wives. 


Now the old orders have changed; our women have been rapidly 
taking their proper places in the role of Nigeria. Our men are now 
learning that their women are no longer their slaves but their immedi- 
ate associates. Our women try to pull their weights with men in all 
spheres of Nigerian life. It is our adage now that in some spheres of 
life, woman can do what man can do. We have now women doctors, 
police, athletes, lawyers, artisans, teachers, scientists, and many women 
are kept at key posts in many government and commercial offices. 

But our women still have a strong battle to face. Our men feel 
much reluctance to accept the present condition. They still live in the 
past; they still wish to treat their wives as their forefathers treated thei 
grandmothers. As a result, there are uncountable broken homes and 
cases of divorce in our courts all over the country. Men do not want 
women to take part in our legislation; they want women as mere voters, 
ordinary election tools. Similar conditions prevailed in other countries 
before ours; we must learn to overcome our own difficulties as they did. 


With independence on October 1st, 1960, a new day dawned in 
Nigeria. Women must be ready to work and contribute to the pro- 
gress and development of their country. One of our greatest tasks is 
to learn tolerance. We have to be silent at times when we have the 
tight to talk for the sake of peace; not to be too firm in demanding our 
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rights when dealing with our husbands. We should try to forego our 
personal interest for our husbands. We should realise that our men 
are jealous, and are used to being called masters and lords; so that it is 
not easy for a master to take the position of equal. It should be realised 
that our Nigerian Independence could only be felt in every home where 
wives tolerate their men because we must try to build happy homes for 
our children. Many of us are still ignorant. We all must know our 
responsibilities and common domestic work. Our homes must be 
clean and healthy. Centres should be created where women, married 
and young, could learn house crafts. 


The education of some women is ill-adapted. They follow fash- 
ions and like to come out every time in the latest vogue; it is not a sin 
to be fashionable, but women within an independent Nigeria must be 
reasonable in their dress, clean, simple, and attractive. Many of our 
children die owing to lack of proper care by the mothers. Poverty and 
dirt are the causes of these deaths in many cases; no good food for the 
mothers nor for the children. The babies are wrapped in dirty clothes 
and laid on wet floor uncovered and unprotected against mosquitoes. 
They die of malaria fever, diarrhoea, tuberculosis, malnutrition, and 
ignorance. 


It is pitiable that some parents consider it a waste of money and in- 
dulgence to give a girl education because she ends it in the kitchen. 
They forget that it is the responsibility of the women to bear and bring 
up a new generation. They forget the wise adage which states that 
the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. It is still more lamen- 
table that even the few educated women look down upon the unedu- 
cated ones, instead of encouraging them to pull their weight and shake 
off their slavish ideas. They ignore and render no help to them to 
improve the condition of these unfortunate ones. 

If we could read and write in our language half of our battle is 
won. When we visited a Chinese women’s adult education class we 
were greatly impressed by the women’s zeal; they were so absorbed in 
their lesson that they hardly took their eyes from their books. Every one 
of them was keen because they wanted to equip themselves with the 
weapon of liberty. There was to be a total eradication of illiteracy in 
their country within five years after their liberation and no woman 
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wanted to be left behind. We Nigerian women should be ready to 
emulate them and set to work vigorously. We should ask for more 
maternity hospitals and clinics to be set up, for free medical aids, cen- 
tres where women could receive instructions in child production and 
rearing should be established. Doctors and nurses should be attached 
to these centres. Our women should be ready to learn and make good 
use of the knowledge imparted to them. 

In the midst of plenty most of us are hungry; some do not have 
breakfast till mid-day; even then there is little nourishing food. Wo- 
men’s chief duty all over the world is management of the kitchen. God 
giveth us sunshine which contributes largely to the plenteousness of our 
vegetation; by this, we have different kinds of fruits; we are able to 
grow certain kinds of crops twice a year, the privilege of which many 
countries are deprived. In Nigeria we are blessed with a variety of 
climates and soil so that if the climate of Western Region is not suitable 
for some crops they may be easily grown in the Northern Region. We 
have each group of food crops in a variety of species; we have different 
crops coming out at different seasons of the year; there is no time of 
the year that Nigerian people should be hungry or starved. 


Our doctors should examine the vitamins contained in our dif- 
ferent fruits and foodstuffs, and give directives as to how to so com- 
bine them that even the poorest person could get sufficient nourishment 
cheapily and conveniently; that our children may grow better; that our 
expectant mothers may suffer no more from malnutrition; that their 
labour may be easy and safe; that babies may be strong; and that death 
may be less in our midst. 

The women should urge the government to encourage the farmers 
to start co-operative farming that introduction of mechanized systems 
may be used to our advantage. Many of our women are farmers, and 
they should take an active part in food production; we need more food, 
we have the land, we have suitable climates, and the Government 
should gladly launch the scheme because good food makes a good na- 
tion. Women should be sent to other countries to learn the system 
of extensive farming. We need food and plenty of it, and we must 
stop indulging ourselves in eating imported food; we must take pride 
in our own food. 
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Our country produces cotton and silk freely for the production of 
our clothing. We have different kinds of fibres and other materials 
in our forests from which other kinds of materials could be woven, but 
we have not exploited them. We have women who are weavers, but 
their numbers are not adequate for our need and the quality of ma- 
terials is not advanced enough to befit us as a free country. 


We want our men and women to be sent to other countries to 
learn the art of spinning, dyeing, and weaving. Africans love bright 
attractive colours. We should be able to turn out sufficient clothing, 
woven from different materials for our need especially as we have the 
raw materials. Women are always good in this direction. Skilled 
men and women should also be imported to our country to teach us; big 
factories should be set up all over the country; and women should be 
ready to contribute to the advancement of this scheme; for we can turn 
out attractive clothes in cotton, silk, and other materials for our use if 
we only work intelligently. 


Women in New Nigeria should work hard to remedy their short- 
comings that they may not lag behind in the midst of the women of the 
world. Educated ones should organize women’s clubs in one form or 
other to enlighten the backward ones, and then strengthen the present 
Nigerian Women’s Organisation. This Organisation is non-political, 
and should not allow our men to bias the minds of its members because 
that is the only organ through which our voice could be echoed 
throughout the world. It is only the Organisation that can make us 
move alongside the other women of the Commonwealth of Nations. 


Our Women’s Organisation was founded in 1944 when oppression 
of the citizen, especially women, was becoming acute through the sole 
native authority system which was one man rule. This rule obtained in 
many parts of Nigeria when autocracy was at its highest point. Men 
and women groaned heavily under this yoke of political bondage. No 
one could sell his farm product or celebrate any festival freely. The 
poorest women had to pay tax. Women organised and broke down 
this power from its highest seat, and they demanded the eradication of 
this power all over the country. Before they could achieve this, many 
women had to be jailed for periods ranging from seven days to three 
months; they had tear gas thrown in their midst; they were beaten with 
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batons; dragged on the ground. It was the beginning of our struggle 
owards our constitutional freedom. The women faced the struggle 
fiercely and courageously with their men folks and they were victorious. 
Many reforms have taken place in Nigeria since 1944, and we are hap- 
py that they have brought us our freedom today. 

We should work very hard to have our marriage systems reviewed 


and reformed; laws should be made against payment of dowry on our 
girls in any shape or form. Our girls should be ready to take part in 
any work which is for the progress of our country from the lowest to 
the highest setup of employment. Their interest in all spheres of life 
should be the interest of government. By that we expect better mothers, 
homes, and better citizens. 


We need women in all spheres of life in our Independent Nigeria, 
and we can only have girls made fit for this position through Govern- 
ment Scholarships; for it is through that that we can have enough 
‘killed men and women to man all our departments. Ten years after 
gaining our independence we should have advanced so much that we 
would no longer have to import skilled workers; we should by then 
have well-trained women in any key position. 


Nigerian women should not forget their sisters in other parts of 
Africa. We should endeavour to take part in their struggle for libera- 
tion, for when any section of African people is still in slavery no in- 
dependent section can be truly happy. We should contact these our 
sisters to know their problems and share in solving them so that with 
them we may march together to the land of Canaan. 


Mrs. F. Ransom-Kuti of Abeokuta is one of the leading feminists 
in Nigeria. She is an outstanding worker in federated clubs, church 
activities, and civic affairs. During the past decade she has become 


particularly known as a leader in the National Party of the NCNC. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN OUR WORLD TODAY* 


Events in the world today transpiring, even since I selected my subject, have 
conspired to make my subject timely and important. Laos, the Congo, and now 
Cuba have brought United States forcign policy very much into the world to- 
day, if it was not already there. That American foreign affairs have not gone 
so well is also apparent. The evidence of this fact is coming in from almost every 
quarter. The new administration is at this very moment taking stock; that is, 
rethinking with great care almost every aspect of its foreign affairs. 

I speak in great earnestness and out of a strong desire for my country really 
to lead a “free world” on to greater freedom and to equality and justice for all 
men. In a great sense a “free world 


is still a dream, and has remained so 
since Woodrow Wilson called us to ‘make the world safe for democracy.”” I 
then rallied with millions of other youth, leaving both pulpit and classroom, 
volunteering even out of exemption which I had not sought, because he made 
that dream of an ‘“‘ordered world” so vivid and so beautiful and so real in that 
great new hope with which it inspired us to offer our lives. Later, another, the 
leader Franklin Roosevelt, was to set forth the same great dream even during 
another world war, that the nations of the world might unite as the ‘United Na- 
tions’, and thus become a free world establishing its security and its order upon 
the realities of international constitutional law. 

Why is it impossible for such dreamed-of and hoped-for use of a United 
Nations to be realized? There can be only one answer, perhaps in two parts: 
Nations still persist in acting unilaterally—they “go-it-alone’’; they do this in 
their national interests. And the other is part of the same—nations insist that 
this is necessary and inevitable because they have no way of trusting each other, 
and no strength but their own and that of their allies to rely upon. Boiling this 
down to the hard core of the truth which we face: because nations have no 
world order to rely upon, they must go to war. Because they go to war to 
maintain vational interests, they can have no world order resting upon law. This 
is what Clemenceau, “the Tiger’ of France, meant when, in introducing the Paris 
Peace Conference after futilely questioning participants, he banged the table and 
said: ‘“...Gentlemen you don’t want peace, you want war.” And Lincoln 
Steffens, faithful recorder of that dramatic episode, added aptly, ‘...We want 





*Presented in a course of lectures on world conditions and problems to Central 
State College seniors (May, 1961). 
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the things we can’t have without war.’ History would steadily reveal that even 
Woodrow Wilson was unable to accept with all seriousness and thus to fulfill, 
even in his own thinking, the great dream of a free and secure world, governed 
by law, which he had made the quest of his life. 

We thus find ourselves repeatedly back right where we began before Wood- 
row Wilson. This time, however, we are facing the strange, ghost-like dilem- 
ma of our age. On one hand we face the likelihood that on the eve of another 
great war the United Nations will go the way of the League of Nations and for 
the same reason—through disuse by the dominant powers. But we face also 
the new and greater reality that a third world war may indeed be the last—a 
“war to end war’’—and everything else. 

Since America dominates one of the two great power blocs which now in- 
volve the whole world in a Cold War; since she is one of the nations of great- 
est influence in the world today, Russia being the only other; and since one na- 
tion is making much before the world of leading the ‘free world,” it is well for 
all of us to examine our nation’s foreign policy in its relation to the world to- 
day. As at present, America does not and can not lead the “free world”, in 
the sense we have been considering, as dreamed of and planned for by Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt—a free world because organized and es- 
tablished upon law. We do not want a world resting upon law. We want 
things we cannot have in that kind of world, want them for ourselves, as Ameri- 
cans in our national interests, to maintain our higher standards, to continue to 
hold the bulk of the world’s resources. We do indeed expand our economy; but 
we do so with a great moral weakness which paralyzes all our powers which have 
to do with winning friends and influencing people in Asia and Africa and the 
Americas. Simply stated, our great moral weakness results from confusing the 
“American World” with the “Free World”. These are entirely different things. 
Confusing them has been responsible for an era which is one of the most tra- 
gic in the world’s history. Confusing them now, in our minds, is historic ab- 
surdity; what is more tragic, this confusion means stubborn resistance to the 
truth which can make us free. There are only two ways that this absurd con- 
fusion can be maintained, only two possible interpretations of it: (1) it would 
be so—the American would be the free world—by expanding an American eco- 
nomics on the assumption that it is itself the “free way of life’. (2) But this 
would require a second assumption that some sort of political mastery must be 
asserted by America for this expansion of the American economics to be possi- 
ble. But both of these, though they have been advanced as pillars of our con- 
cept of the free world, are in fact exact opposites of what would be required for 
the free world way of Woodrow Wilson’s and Franklin Roosevelt's great dream 
for the world. Notice what this free world would, in fact, require: This new 
free world would have to be (1) internationally organized; (2) equalitarian in 
respect to all human rights, opportunities, treatments, etc.; and (3) protective 
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of the last and least political unit from exploitation by even the strongest power 
on earth, and protective of the resources of all the earth from exploitation by 
any protection of their use for the good of all men as human beings and as 
world citizens. This free world may still be in the dream stage, or at the most, 
in a blueprint stage; but it is probably more practical now in our contemporary 
world than the old way of nationalistic competition and conflict. 

Notice that, though we have so far concentrated upon the condition of the 
world today, we have said nothing about the ideological struggle or the neces- 
sity to “put down Communism’. This is because, in the first place, we are 
not puiting Communism down. We only think we are or even that we want 
to put Communism down. We are putting Communism up. From the first, 
even the 1917 birth of Communism, was the direct result of the West’s own 
great moral weakness. But before there was any Communism, nations had 
found this great moral weakness of the West—ander colonialism there could be 
no popular resistance—will or strength. Japan first found this out and in the 
Russo-Japanese War delivered a crushing blow to Russia and in a real sense 
to the whole of the Western world in 1904-5. A Western world rubbed its 
sleepy eyes in amazement. Japan, a little island country, an Asian people, had 
both out-industrialized and out-militarized the industrial military West in the 
form of one of its greatest powers. This was the beginning of finding the 
West’s moral weakness. India was the next to find it. Even without use of 
arms (of course with something very positive and perhaps more powerful than 
arms), she would expel from her shores the strongest Western power then ex- 
isting in a little over a quarter of a century. In the Second World War, Japan 
again found this moral weakness and cut through the whole of the Asian colo- 
nial world much as we would cut cheese with a sharp knife. People do not 
really commit themselves to anything if it is forced upon them. They have no 
will to resist—indeed they feel that they have nothing to resist for. As one of 
my Indian Christian co-workers said, when asked by an American guest what 
India would do without the British if Japan invaded, ‘“O’ we would put garlands 
of flowers about their necks. That’s what we've been taught to do.” 

Another important reason exists for seeing Communism as not the real is- 
sue of our time. We have made her strong because of our own moral weak- 
ness as I have indicated. Cuba is an excellent example of this. But just what 
is this Russian and Eastern Bloc Communism—the“'International Communism” 
of our time? Dr. Eddy Asirvathan, India’s outstanding international expert, 
said that in his opinion Russia does not represent a distinctly different ideology 
from the rest of the West. The best name, he said, for what has at last devel- 
oped is “‘bureaucratic capitalism”. But that, at best, could describe only the 
economic development. On the political side, Russia has developed national 
totalitarianism. Only this political development could make the other possible. 
The attempt to name what Russia has become presents so many semantic diffi- 
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culties as to be practically impossible. What is clear is that Russia has over 
the years become so like Nazism and Fascism as to be essentially the same kind 
of state, albeit on the left instead of on the right—the same strong man in con- 
trol, the same single party, the same stifling of all opposition to the power 
élite, the same appeal to nationalistic superiorities, the same nationalistic ag- 
gressions and dominations. The democracies face totalitarianism on both their 
left and right; they have never yet found their own democratic answer to this; 
for to line up with either totalitarianism of left or right against the other, or 
to employ their methods, is to fall with them into the same ditch. The contest 
in the world is not between democracy and communism. Indeed communism 
in the scientific sense does not exist. If it did exist, it would have to be demo- 
cratic, as the early Christians who lived communistically were democratic in 
their complete brotherhood. Much of our Western thinking makes semantic 
nonsense. The world’s present contest, which is one for life and death. is be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism, all totalitarianism of left or right. This 
real struggle is out in our world but it is also right within our nation, and it is 
a struggle ultimately right within every American heart. Every one of us has 
to answer whether we want to take the way of the totalitarian elimination of all 
Opposition to a single predetermined blueprint for society. The John Birch 
Society is showing the danger within a nation of the choosing of the totalitarian 
way on the right, or Fascism, just in a foolish, false fear of communism. To 
put this question in specific form: Are we democratic enough to want the Cu- 
bans even ninety miles off our shore, to make their own choice? I do not be- 
lieve communism is the Cuban issue at all; but do we want them even to take 
communism if that is what they are determined to choose? Are we that demo- 
cratic? I believe we will have to answer that question in the affirmative if we 
are to lead any part of the world to have faith in our claim that we are a demo- 
cratic people or that we really want a free world. 


We have been, so far, surveying the conditions in the world in which our 
foreign policy must operate, and asking what is the nature of the world conflict 
which will have to be resolved if we are to led out of the peril of destruction 
which lurks in every crisis and even in every “limited” or civil war. Now let 
us turn to the American foreign policy. 

Throughout her history, America has had certain strands of foreign policy 
which can be clearly distinguished. They cannot be properly placed in a chrono- 
logical way. This is a common mistake in trying to account for our attitudes in 
foreign affairs. We try to decide that, at one period, the United States was iso- 
lationist, at another protective of this hemisphere, at another expansionistic, and 
finally, at present, committed to world security. Nothing could possibly be 
further from the true picture. We have to distinguish the strands and trace them 
in history; we have to study how they relate. All of them have come down to 
the present since their inception; and each influences, in some way, the present 
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confused picture of world affairs. They have varied in their influences, some 
at stated times, becoming more dominant; but none of them have ever wholly 
faded out or been replaced by another policy. We can name them and trace them 
in the order of their historic introduction into the American international rela- 
tions. This is what I am now trying to do. This list and order is as follows: 
American Colonial-Imperial Expansion 
Security Resting upon Constitutional Law 
Hemispheric Protection 
Hemispheric Monopoly 
Open World Expansionism 

We began as the American Empire. For a hundred years and more, as 
Robert Frost has pictured, and as the late Bernard De Voto the great chronolo- 
gist of this side of American development has clearly stated, we were “colonials” 
as Americans (or as they call them today ‘‘colons’’) exactly as in Kenya, East 
Africa, and as in the Union of South Africa today. De Voto’s first two volumes 
are the story of the first and second stages of this side, or our expansion across 
the continent at the expense of the original inhabitants. A good deal of this 
history is of the long struggles, not just against the Indians, but against other 
colonial powers which had entered and were in rivalry with the American col- 
onies for the conquest of the North American continent. His third volume is 
the story of the period of open world expansion which began when national 
economic expansion reached its termination at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. This original ‘‘American empire’, according to his recording of the 
facts of this development, still exists in more economic and less political form; 
and he reminds us that its importance can be in part measured by the fact that 
it “is older than the United States.” 


American Expansionism has more or less dominated American foreign policy 
during the last seventy-five or so years. The most consistent part of this ex- 
pansion of America has been its noncolonial expansion of the economic con- 
quest of markets, of deposits of natural resources, and of finance-capital es- 
tablishments, of other nations. Such nations thus become “clients’’ defined 
in international law as one step removed from subserviency such as under co- 
lonial rule. Such countries must vote as the dominant power dictates, as, for in- 
stance, in all United Nations issues. This is what Jawaharalal Nehru, the 
Prime Minister of India, called “The Invisible Empire of the United States’, 
in a chapter by that name in his G/impses of World History. But a part of the 
expansion during that same period was and still is frankly colonial territory 
possessed outright, but in words of a Supreme Court decision, “belonging to 
but not a part of the United States”. Cuba, before Castro but with steady de- 
velopment since the United States relinquished its military occupation of Cuba, 
has been an example of an American “‘client’’ nation—an example of this “in- 
visible empire” of Nehru’s terminology. Puerto Rico, still dominated by Wash- 
ington through a special “Organic Act’ of Congress, and administered as “‘com- 
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monwealth” under our Department of the Interior, is an example of some con- 
tinuation of colonial expansionism even in this day of the ascendency of the non- 
colonial type of expansion. 

The domestic need for the American economy to expand was a basic mo- 
tivation in this expansionism. Said Secretary of Commerce Redfield, in the 
Wilson cabinet, in 1914, before the National Council of Foreign Trade, “Be- 
cause we are strong, we are going out, you and I, into the markets of the world 
to get our share.” Secretary of State Bryan followed in the conference, re- 
minding his audience which consisted of investment bankers and manufacturers, 
that Woodrow Wilson's foreign policy was to ‘open the doors of all the weaker 
countries to an invasion of American capital and enterprise’. Continuing he 
added: “...My department is your department; the ambassadors, the ministers, 
and the consuls are all yours. It is their business to look after your interests 
and to guard your rights.” Later that day, speaking to the same Conference, 
President Wilson himself heartily supported these strong assurances by declar- 
ing that his government would seek their co-operation in bringing about ‘‘the 
righteous conquest of foreign markets”. This, he added, is ‘‘one of the things 
we hold nearest to our hearts”. (William A. Williams, The Tragedy of Ameri- 
can Diplomacy, p. 50). This is cited not because Woodrow Wilson was dif- 
ferent from any other leaders during the period of American expansionism, but 
because he was the most idealistic at the same time. 

You will notice that we have dealt with both the first and the last of the 
important strands of policy belonging to one tradition which we have called 
with Bernard De Voto, “The American Empire’. These strands are (1) The 
American Colonial-Imperial Expansion and the last, (5) Open World Expan- 
sion. They include also such items of policy as “the open door” and “dollar 
diplomacy”. Now, what of the three chronologically intervening strands, (2) 
Security Resting upon Constitutional Law, (3) Hemispheric Protection and (4) 
Hemispheric Monopoly? We will identify each of these briefly in order. 

The second in order of beginning was Security Resting upon Ccnstitutional 
Law. I am going to call this the American Way in order to identify it clearly, 
and also because it not only begins w7th the United States but also as the United 
States, insofar as there was anything distinctive or unique in the constitutional 
launching of our Ship of State. Lincoln said, ‘‘Four score and seven years ago, 
our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” Lincoln 
sensed the universal character of what was done there. The original American 
spirit was not nationalistic, but international in both outlook and proposal. Here 
then, long before the League of Nations came into being, was a foreign policy 
leading to the establishment of a microcosm of international unity and order. 
Notice that everything that we have examined so far is European, brought into 
America along with the rest of Europe's culture combining the European policy 
of expansionism with its essential defense of all such expanded national empire 
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systems. The United States came into being as a legal association for solidarity, 
security, defense, well-being, and continental development. This meant a delib- 
erate turning of the new nation’s back upon Europe. This strand of influence 
has come down throughout all of American history and has been responsible for 
both the League of Nations and the United Nations, both of which similarly 
set forth an alternative to the European way of expanding and protecting the 
national interests in each nation’s own favor in a completely competitive world. 
I think we have to see clearly that this was at first intended to be the world’s 
“great hope’, to quote Jefferson, its one and only alternative to the hell of 
chaos which our forefathers believed all Europe represented. 

Because this new American way necessarily entailed turning the nation’s back 
upon the European way, the very inaccurate term, “Isolationism,” has been 
used. Historian Williams, in his book already mentioned, The Tragedy of 
American Diplomacy, has a chapter called ‘The Legend of Isolationism.” He 
has divided this into two sections: I. ‘“A Great Debate over the Tactics of Em- 
pire’; and II. “The Internationalization of Business’. While he thoroughly 
destroys the myth of modern isolationism and exposes its hypocrisy (nobody 
really wanted America to stay at home), it is equally true that the so-called 
“George Washington isolationism” is a myth, but for exactly the opposite kind 
of reason. Our forefathers were the great universalists, the great international- 
ists, of their time. That is what democracy as idealism means and has always 
meant. These foreseeing men wanted to demonstrate how a continent could 
lead itself out of a nationalistic strife into the peace of internationalistic solidarity 
and co-operation; out of bitter rivalry and war to the democratic way of law. On 
the contrary, 72ttonal assertion is the great isolationism. Unilateralism in de- 
cisions and actions, expansion of national self-interests, “‘going it alone” in mat- 
ters like Cuba and Laos, these make any nation solitary in world affairs. They 
make any nation feared. The fear they invoke is in direct proportion to the 
power which they assert in the grandeur of their ‘posture’ of isolation. The 
original American way, at least that of the official United States of America, 
was precisely the opposite of this bad, bold European way. 

There remain two more strands of policy to examine: (3) Hemispheric 
Protection; and (4) Hemispheric Domination. The first began with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. In all probability, at that time the protective motivation was dom- 
inant. The new federal government wanted genuinely, and for very good 
reasons, to keep Europe out. Europe was not out as a matter of fact. The 
colonial agencies were still on the continent including English colonialism. The 
new nation would lock horns again with Britain in the War of 1812. This was 
a natural and inevitable need, that of protection for the new nation. Bad as 
they were, conditions could be far worse if European nations were not firmly 
told that they must keep their empire quarrels at home or at least in their hemi- 
sphere. In addition to this, during this carly period, the United States had 
more than enough room for its expansion within its boundaries. 
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Only after economic expansion within the United States had reached a 
state of approximate saturation, and the nation had experienced a serious eco- 
nomic recession near the end of the nineteenth century, did Hemispheric Pro- 
tection give way imperceptibly to the present modification of it, Hemispheric 
Monopoly. The element of protection remains, but the predominant influence 
today is the desire to keep other nations out of our economy’s most favorable 
places of profit. 

We might sum up this survey by saying that the dominant strands which 
have emerged and which characterize present foreign policy are American eco- 
nomic expansion in the world and the determination at all costs to retain our 
favored economic status in all the less developed places in this hemisphere. 

Foreign policy is not determined by military interest, involvements, or 
purposes. Rather the military is a present means to the end of our foreign pol- 
icy aims. If we did not “go it alone’, or do not do so in Cuba, it is plain that 
we cannot then recover our investments, installations, ownership, and profit- 
making. Thus the United Nations suffers, languishes, and may even die because 
of what we insist that we want to accomplish which is in line with our national 
self-interest. Russia, in the same way, by-passes the United Nations because 
only by “going it alone’ can she achieve those ends which she regards as in her 
self-interest. It was exactly in this way, the great powers by-passing of the League 
of Nations, that the League was destroyed. 

“Cold War” or Communism does not sum up the great crisis of our age any 
more than slave culture versus free culture could sum up the American crisis 
which our forefathers were facing a hundred years ago. Their issue was rather 
the self-interests of thirteen conflicting colonies versus the co-existence based on 
law which could make unity and security possible. Our world situation today 
is essentially the same. The opposing cultures of these colonies were so des- 
perate and conflicting that they would ultimately be unable to exist together on 
the same continent, indeed even in the same world. They could not trust slavo- 
crats, yet they had to co-exist with them to survive. They had to co-exist with 
slavery even to be able later to destroy slavery. Our opposing world ideologies 
may be that desperate and conflicting; and yet, it is far truer of our world to- 
day that we will have to co-exist with Communism to survive at all. There are 
special reasons why this is true which I will not go into at all. But it may be 
far more important for the democracies that it is also as undeniably true, as in 
our forefather’s time in America, that only by co-existing with Communism in 
an all-out democratic world can we ever hope to destroy Communism. 

I want to make this analysis of the situation as clear as I can as to what our 
foreign policy is. I am saying that all of our militaristic development in every 
corner of the world is merely an instrument of our nation in pursuit of what is 
its foreign policy. We say that our aim is to put down Communism in order 
to preserve and strengthen democracy everywhere; that the positive of our aim 
is establishment of a free world. But we propose to do this not by establishing 
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and strengthening a free world established upon law and the security of solidar- 
ity. We must lead a militarized bloc which will aid us in bringing all the world 
under our American influence (as we say) for freedom. But in order to do 
this we ourselves are surrendering freedom even within our nation. Besides, out- 
side our nation we are indulging in a contradiction; that is, we are trying to use 
force ourselves to whip peoples into the free world camp. By the time we whip 
them to our camp it cannot any longer be the free world. Such is our dilemma; 
and when so stated, we see clearly that we nave to seriously as: Why are we ad- 
verse to establishing a democratic world order based upon law? What is it that 
we, all the Western nations, still want that we cannot have without war? Are 
we still propelled in our world affairs by national self-interests, pursued uni- 
laterally and secured or defended by sheer military might? These answers are 
pertinent, but the answers are not clear, because we have come to this period 
with a classic case of ambivalence in our world affairs. No one illustrates this 
better than President Kennedy in his hesitation and uncertainties in all foreign 
considerations. In our ambivalence we do not really know what it is that we as 
a nation want to have come about in the world. We would want a world order 
if it would support the West's interests. Russia would want a world order if it 
would support the interests of the East Bloc. But neither of these can be a 
democratic world order because that would support only the interests of hu- 
manity as a whole. We do not as yet know the difference between the American 
world and the Free world. We can easily see the difference between the Rus- 
sian world and the Free world. And that is our real trouble—we are a confused 
people trying in all our own confusion about what the American mission really 
is to lead the world to freedom. 

The present policy is a combination of American economic expansion with 
American dominance in a supporting role. This has led us to become a leader 
of European nations in their long-accustomed way of extending nationalistic 
interests and balancing military power for defense and security. The crisis of 
dilemma for us is in the fact that our leadership is in the most precarious and 
dangerous balancing of military power and of expanding of nationalistic and 
sectional interests that the world has ever faced. To do this we have been in- 
duced by our national interests, idealistic and glamorous as we can possibly make 
them, to turn our back upon the original American way of security and peace 
established upon democratic or universal law. This has been the great subver- 
sion of our history. It is a way which is leading us not to security but to inse- 
curity, not to defense but to threat of destruction, not to a following of free peo- 
ples but to the steady loss of whatever friends we have had. _Is not the hope of 
the free world the same as for a free nation in the beginning? It is not in the 
flinging about of military power or its use for “posturing” against one another 
as nations. It is not in a struggle cold or hot to put down anything. It is not 
in any possible blueprint of a way of life, Communism, Capitalism, or, for that 
matter, of Democracy. There is no blueprint of any fixed standard of what de- 
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mocracy is or even how it works. Democracy is the people’s experimentation, 
using law only for their general welfare. Such was the hope for America. Such 
is as Jefferson well said, ‘‘the world’s best hope.” We cannot by-pass the United 
Nations and have any of this. 

What is the chance of bringing this about? I can think of only one way 
and this I propose: There must be a world popular uprising of peoples of all 
nations who will force their governments to abandon the pursuit of national self- 
interest and to employ only world law and the adequate enforcement of world 
law in all matters of international conflict and universal human needs. The peo- 
ple of the world are ready for this new age of international law and peaceful 
pursuits. All the free peoples and rising millions who have been Europe’s im- 
perial slaves, and other millions who are still her slaves, will seize the offering 
of an organized world gladly and cherish all the freedoms under its law (the 
only possible basis of freedom) as fervently as ourselves in the beginning of our 
nation, when they are given the chance. The only international way is the way 
of law producing solidarity amidst variance—our original unity in diversity. 
This is the American way which frank repudiation of the European brought 
forth upon our shores. We cannot now fulfill or even keep that American way 
except through its application in all international affairs. This also is the oaly 
possible way of saving from destruction whatever national qualities are worth 
the saving. 

In conclusion, we will do well to remember always what our forefathers 
taught about freedom and security: that they could never be sustained by alone- 
ness or the flexing of solitary might, but in the indissoluble unity of parts of a 
whole—one nation indivisible, held so by the bonds of law. This people, by 
putting law before them, insofar as they did so, put war forever out of their way 
of life. Their way of law, and peace, and freedom was an identical way of organi- 
zation—their way of life—the American way. It was from the first the opposite 
of the way of war. But we have to see that from the first as a people we ad- 
vanced two opposite and antithetical ways—the way of trading company and the 
way of the liberty impulse—both out of the traditions inherited from Europe. 
The method of one way has always been historically war. The method of the 
other way has always been historically organization for peaceful co-existence. 
The latter, however, is distinctively the American way; the other is equally dis- 
tinctively the European way, the way of Europe produced all the early trading 
companies and sent them out under national flags. 

In the world we face now a like dilemma of alternatives. At present the 
world is shattered into fragments of parts which seem unable to unite, except 
into momentary greater parts enhancing the ominous nature of the greater frag- 
ments. These parts, lesser as well as the greater, now swell like venomous toads 
into the ridiculous aloofness of their threatening “postures’’ as they try to press 
their vain hope of deterrence on everyone but themselves. In so doing they at 
last push-button themselves and all others into the eternity of no world—no free- 
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dom at all—nothing to choose. The hope and the possibility of constructive al- 
ternative is in a world bound in the solidarity of law, parts in great diversity but 
equal in status and opportunity, setting all its diverse ways before its face, and 
solving some common problems together. God helping us, we can have this 
which is our American way out in all the world, a world which is ready and 
eagerly seeking for this way. How strangely like the way we've known and 
loved and sung throughout our history as a nation: “Long may our land be 
bright with freedom’s holy light.” And may that light be shed abroad—sweet 
world at peace. 
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THE DISAPPEARING ART OF BEING SERIOUS 


Readers of this Section, who take the trouble to turn back to our announce- 
ment of its objectives in the Winter 1960 issue, will note that we stated then: 
“It is our intention to make studies and evaluations from time to time of any 
events, movements, issues, groups, or individuals which we feel to be relevant 
to any important aspect of human relations....” One of the changing events 
of our time which is beginning to present issues within the area of those hu- 
man relations which are indispensable for a proper fulfillment of the democrat- 
ic process, is the appearance of a social psychology which promises to make a 
mockery of that process. A mature participation in those aspects of the demo- 
cratic ethos which depend upon a willingness to understand the nature of the 
complex social processes and problems with which we have to deal, demands a 
seriousness and a concern which is proportional to the gravity of these problems. 
In a wider context, a genuine democracy demands a general intellectual serious- 
ness whose transfer to the concrete issues of our time will be assured. In our 
own time such seriousness is to be expected more from members of the educated 
classes than from any other group, and this means the great American middle 
class and the intellectual elite of the upper class—but chiefly among the former. 

t is the members of these classes who should be expected to create the intel- 

lectual tone and climate of our age and encourage communication, both emo- 
tional as well as intellectual, in depth and breadth. The event, however, to 
which we have already referred, is the appearance of a social psychology with 
roots in these classes which appears to wish to abdicate the responsibilities of 
intellectual leadership. Even more, this growing social psychology avoids the 
exploration of issues in depth and seems to be moving towards the adoption of 
an attitude which regards communication in depth as a species of Original Sin. 
In view of this increasing phenomenon, the time is right for a description and 
partial analysis of it. 

A description of it is quite separate, of course, from a cultural analysis of 
the roots of this phenomenon and even more importantly is quite separate from 
a discussion of methods for dissipating it. Inasmuch as this nascent social psy- 
chology is to be found among pretenders to intellectuality and cultural sensitivity, 
both in and out of academic life, we have a threat here to the best features of 
the humanistic and scientific traditions—features which are absolutely essential 
to the life of both the intellect and the spirit. This creeping paralysis of the 
mind and heart affects the middle class educator even more than it does the 
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middle class culture-hound. It is therefore a major tragedy that the educational 
adventure (perhaps, we should say misadventure), is to be placed increasingly 
in the hands of many who are almost completely untouched by learning, love, or 
logic. The first is noticeable by the degree to which it is shunned currently by 
many who have taken to the academic hills—more for the soft berth this prom- 
ised than because of any passion for or dedication to teaching. The second is 
merely a word to those who have never felt the emotional meanings attached to 
the concept of “‘agape’’ and a word whose compass is best described by the Fitz- 
gerald heroine who said, ‘I’m hipped on Freud and all that; but its rotten that 
every bit of real love in the world is ninety-nine per-cent passion and one little 
soupcon of jealousy.’ As for the third, it is conspicuous by its absence from 
the cocktail party circuit and the small-talk conversational gambits of those who 
prefer the light fantastic intellectually. These attributes of middlebrow culture 
in the United States are in marked contrast to the atmosphere which prevailed 
for the Renaissance or Enlightenment scholar. Even the patron of the arts and 
culture of those two periods and the culture-oriented members of his or her en- 
tourage, pursued these interests with a seriousness which is beyond question. 

There are few aspects of social change in basic current attitudes which will 
have as much impact on the quality of our human relations in these United States 
as this growing lack of seriousness. It will profoundly affect our outlook and 
for the worse. The understanding of the human condition, the need to ex- 
plore that condition thoroughly, objectively and honestly—these can be expected 
to go by the board. The need to feel how the world affects others, particularly 
when its effects contain the possibilities of high tragedy, can be expected to 
dwindle. Finally, without seriousness the current shibboleth which issues from 
so many lips, “I couldn’t care less,” can result in a diminishing number of in- 
dividuals who will really feel moved to change things. 

If seriousness should disappear from the life of culture, the need for com- 
munication would itself become an archaic cultural expectation. Without com- 
munication the best in our heritage would perish. Lack of communication in 
all senses of the word, goes to the roots of the most human misunderstanding, 
creates the tragic elements of life, and serves as poisonous soil for the growth of 
attitudes, values, and aspirations which, given concrete expression, become so 
many variants of our current social pathology. In a very valid sense it can be 
argued that many of the complex social, economic, political, cultural, and re- 
ligious issues of our time are simply the offshoots in given contexts of our 
general failure to cultivate communication—in the humanist’s, philosopher's, 
and scientist's senses of this term, rather than in the advertising man’s craven 
sense or the stultifying sense which the journalist imparts to it. This changing 
social psychology towards the original meaning of communication, a meaning 
which had been demonstrated in action by Socrates surrounded by the youth of 
Athens and by the dialectic of exploration cultivated by Adler and Hutchins, 
is then our current concern. This oldest meaning of communication involves 
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continued, taxing, and probing analysis in the realm of ideas. It also involves 
the presence of imaginative sympathy, the quest for empathy, and the capacity to 
translate ideas into action through an understanding of their emotional meaning, 
their implications for the ongoing values of individuals, and the cultivation of a 
sensitivity for recognizing the personal and social contexts which call for their 
application. Today our middlebrow culture flees from these themes, and a good 
many educators make a social vice out of the play of ideas in depth or the pro- 
found expression of social reality and personal commitment via the arts. Mo- 
ments of truth are abhorred like the plague. Intellectual sloppiness and intel- 
lectual disorganization become social virtues; superficiality and ignorance mas- 
querade as the widest extension of shared communion; shallowness of feeling 
and woodenness of purpose parade as social and administrative tact and r-utine, 
without imagination as efficiency. These are all forms of a breakdown in 
communication which themselves stem from a lack of seriousness. What are 
some of the factors which have generated this undesirable situation—and why ? 

In discussing the answer to this question I should like to paraphrase the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt by saying that in discussing seriousness out atti- 
tude should not be that we must be serious about everything except seric usness 
itself. It would require a volume to do justice to the many factors whi h con- 
tribute to a changing social psychology which repudiates seriousness. !‘erhaps 
the most cogent factor is the fear of seriousness itself. This is expressec’ in va- 
rious, current anti-intellectual forms. Culture—in or out of the classrc ~m—is 
not expected to be taxing. Conversation must be light and flutter from one top- 
ic to another and deal only with the surface of ideas. The analysis of ideas 
is simply not regarded as cricket. It makes the hearer uncomfortabl. Any 
use of information relevant to the issue being discussed is regarded as of ‘ensive, 
egocentric, and a display of intellectual one-upmanship. To follow whither the 
argument leadeth, as Socrates suggested, is felt to be a strain on sociability, and 
both heavy and boring. A conversation is defined as stimulating when it con- 
sists of an exchange of countless platitudes, when it succeeds in massaging the 
listener's ego, and when it has no bearing on anything. The middle and upper 
classes in each generation have, perhaps, their own changing notions of good 
conversation. In the Victorian period the polite raconteur was held in high es- 
teem. In the Depression Thirties, at least in the East, serious evaluations of 
current situations and what meaning they might hold for the listener and the 
groups to which he belonged were well received. Today in an atmosphere con- 
sisting overwhelmingly of sleek and fat cultural cats, the purpose of conversation 
is meant only to be fraternal. 

No one can criticize this objective if this is really the purpose for which 
individuals engage in a verbal exchange. The tragedy occurs only when a con- 
fusion of purpose arises; that is, when it is assumed by some that everyone wants 
tc learn from others and to share his own ideas with them. The results are, of 
course, bleak when this assumption is unsound because some of those who are 
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gathered together have done so strictly and only for reasons of sociability. If 
no one present is serious, then all are self-deceived—which serves them right. 
If some are and some are not serious, then the pretense of an interest in communi- 
cation by those who are not serious results in wasting the time and effort of 
those who are. What the serious have to say will fall on deaf ears. What the 
nonserious have to say will generally constitute twaddle which purports to be 
serious, and no one profits thereby. When conversation has a social rather 
than an intellectual purpose—no one can take offense. But the moment the 
emphasis turns to ser/ous exchange and the moment anyone can safely assume 
others wish also to be serious—then at that moment communication must abide 
by the dictates of logic and the constraints of fact rather than by the conceits of 
fancy. This means signing the oath of loyalty, metaphorically speaking, to 
Aristotle and applying the constraints of modern, scientific method to the ex- 
change of ideas. Few are willing to abide by these classic restraints. 

The ennui, the waste of time, the educational follies which result from at- 
tacking a serious topic with the techniques cf the drawing room, parlor car, 
and the whiskey and soda overtures of the gentlemen’s club, are farcical to the 
intellectually sensitive. If one intends to be serious, one should be. If not, 
there should be enough maturity not to try to discuss complex and weighty is- 
sues with the fol-de-rol of literary conceits, epigrams, and the well-turned phrase. 
This is the bastard version of the humanist in action. The obtuseness which this 
represents has been only too weil catalogued by others. Lundberg (Can Science 
Save Us?) has dealt at great length with the barriers to communication which 
arise from the prescientific thoughtways of most humanists—particularly the 
literary variety-—barriers which stem largely, though not wholly, from the expres- 
sive language of the humanities. A dozen years later C. P. Snow (The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution), extending the same theme concerning 
the lack of seriousness of the literati, has stressed their indifference to the 
methods, principles, and findings of science. Those of us who, through in- 
tellectual indiscretion, have made the mistake of attending cocktail parties and 
literary teas, can remember with amusement how hastily a retreat will be made 
by the middle class culture hound, the upper class dilettante and the academic 
pretender to the intellectual life, when the going really gets serious rather than 
scintillating. Yet, /f we really wish to be serious, certainly the methods of 
being so should be no different outside the classroom than those used in it. 
When I speak of the classroom in this context, I envision a forum presided over 
by a distinguished philosopher, a distinguished scientist, or an astute social 
critic, any one of which has dedicated himself to disciplined thought and humili- 
ty in the face of facts. The irony of modern mass education is that the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the fraternal order ts invading the classroom on serious 
issues, when instead, the atmosphere of geniuine learning should be temporarily 
adopted extramurally by those who pretend to a live interest in the complex 
issues of our time. It is hard to exceed an educational obtuseness which naively 
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presumes to deal with intellectually difficult matters via the sloppiness of 
thought and superficiality of information characteristic of the middlebrow gar- 
den party or the ladies’ auxiliary. 

I have stressed the fact that the roots of our current lack of seriousness lie 
in the great middlebrow culture which is spreading like a slime mold over the 
best of our Western heritage. To do justice to the complex issues of our time, 
one has to be interested in the good life. One has to raise questions concern- 
ing its nature. In short, one has to be serious. Since lack of seriousness goes 
hand in hand with what I have called middlebrow culture, it behooves us to 
provide a general description of the stances which basically characterize it. We 
shall accordingly do so at this point. 

As our culture grows more complex and the social determinants of human 
nature become more varied, the pursuit of the good life requires not only greater 
mental health than ever before, but also greater knowledge and greater wisdom. 
This means that more than ever the mature, responsible citizen must acquire a 
vast fund of information, and think harder, longer, and more wisely than ever 
about the problem he faces and the manner in which the good life is to be 
achieved. Assuming that our understanding of what we mean by the good life 
has been sharpened, we find that our fellow middlebrow Americans have taken 
a direction which prevents us from sharing any sharpened convictions and ob- 
jectives with them. Americans are fast becoming a nation of middlebrows, and 
middlebrowism is characterized by the following sins: a dislike of difficult and 
sustained thought; resentment of high seriousness and purpose; annoyance with 
and flight from high moral indignation; and a refusal to acquire the extensive 
information and the sharp analytical skills required for enlightened, mature, 
and responsible citizenship. Instead the middlebrow becomes a cultural dilet- 
tante. He or she prefers the conversational bilge water of the cocktail party or 
the standard, social visit. To furnish a jest and to obtain a laugh are infinitely 
more important than to try to raise one’s spiritual or intellectual stature in any 
degree. 

For the middlebrow, the sharpening of intelligence as a worthwhile activity 
is unwanted and depreciated. It is regarded as proper for the classroom but 
most inappropriate for the drawing-room. The close examination of the values 
we live by in order to establish bonds of agreement and possibilities for reforma- 
tion, where reformation is needed, is regarded as offensive. Such efforts are 
simply not cricket and both social visitors and party-goers will close ranks to pre- 
vent one from engaging in such unsociable action. No effort must be made to 
introduce people to their own subconscious. The middlebrow insists on being 
left fragmented, and if his fragmentation eventually leads to conflict, why every- 
one knows what to do. Just visit the nearest psychiatrist at fifty bucks a throw, 
provided his couch has clean slipcovers and the spiritual baptism he gives us 
never gets beyond verbal total immersion. Serious thinkers who have found 
this deculturation repugnant have explained it to themselves by asserting that 
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the art of good conversation has been lost. This is a mistake. It has died. 
Lost articles may be recovered but dead entities leave only memories. 

Clearly the logical and dialectical efforts which mature people must make 
to spell out the nature of the good life for changing needs and circumstances, 
will never be made by those hapless middlebrows afflicted with the cocktail- 
conversation virus. Clearly the translation of a way of life into action which 
may succeed in eliminating the pathological from our individual lives and from 
the social fabric in which we are immersed is impossible for those who have no 
sense of felt values and whose most ennobling and renovating experience con- 
sists of a new way to mix highballs. The middlebrow loves to remain a heathen 
intellectually because he is so used to being one. He can, indeed persuade 
himself that he is above the common herd by playing parlor games which tax 
four of his cortical cells—or less. It is common even in university circles to 
see middlebrows passionately concerned over ‘‘ghost’’ or “‘scrabble’’ or ‘‘bridge’’, 
while the world goes to pot. Today the middlebrow may identify with the 
contestants in a huge give-away program, but he will rarely identify with a read- 
ing list aimed at improving his intellectual and psychological stature. These ex- 
periences are common; they are also depressing, and doubly so because most 
Americans today seem more anxious to achieve and retain middlebrow status 
than to achieve and retain anything else. 

Middlebrows are expected to relate to each other in terms of what Riesman 
calls “‘other-orientedness,” which demands that we manage one another's egos, 
avoid treading spiritually or intellectually on each other's toes, and do and say 
only those things which will create an atmosphere of the familiar. Conversa- 
tion is reduced to what the general semanticists call “phratic communion’”—the 
exchange of trite phrases and stereotypes of thought in order to achieve warmth, 
security, and friendship only, while carefully avoiding conversational gambits 
which would tax the other fellow intellectually and thereby render him uncom- 
fortable. At the same time role-playing must be present to a maximum. At 
the cocktail party or the social visit we are all expected to behave as though we 
have the manners of a philosopher and thinker—but not to matter. To be 
poised, to possess charm (if a male) or sex appeal (if a female), to smile and 
grin perpetually and meaninglessly, to drip verbal idiocies in syrupy accents and 
inflections which suggest nonexistent sensibilities and resources—in short to 
cultivate Heinz’s 57 varieties of animal magnetism—this seems to be the order 
of the day. The earmark of culture and intelligence is to drop a generality, a 
name, or a bloodless banality—and preferably all three. An idea must be dis- 
cussed at the level of the high-school book review and the most complicated 
problems are to be solved by mentioning without understanding and without re- 
levant information some doctrinaire credo or by discussing these problems in 
emotionally charged language rather than through extended and exhaustive 
analysis. Conversation is not only confused and ambiguous but to be acceptable 
it must zigzag from point to point. 
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I can best illustrate the middlebrow addiction to conversational zigzag by 
quoting a passage from The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, even though 
the middlebrows of whom he speaks were in their prime several decades ago. 
This passage serves at least to show that the middlebrow art of zigzagging intel- 
lectually has not been completely lost, although it must be confessed that many 
middlebrows of my acquaintance have lost even this ability, preferring to dis- 
cuss any topic with a series of grunts interspersed by an occasional exclamation 
which sounds like middle C. Steffens is describing the conversation of Holly 
House, an art colony in Cos Cob, Connecticut, frequented by writers and artists 
whose intellectual level is characteristically middlebrow, although to give them 
their due they are certainly more serious than contemporary middlebrows. He 
says: 


.. .We dined all tozether at one long table in a fine, dark, beflow- 
ered dining-room. The game was always the same. Twachtman would 
whisper to me as he passed on to his place, “I'll say there can be no 
art except under a monarchy.” Waiting for a lull in the conversa- 
tion, he would declare aloud his assertion, which was my cue to de- 
clare the opposite. “You are wrong, Twachtman. Art is a flower 
of liberty and blossoms only in republics.” Others would break in 
on his side or mine, and marking our followers, he and | led the de- 
bate, heating it up, arousing anger-—any passion, till, having every- 
body pledged and bitter on a side, we would gradually change around 
till he was arguing for the republic, I for the monarchy. Our goal 
was to carry, each of us, all our party around the circle without losing 
a partisan. The next night Twachtman would whisper and later de- 
clare that “foreign women are not beautiful; only American women 
have real beauty,” and again we would try to lead our heelers around 
to the opposite view. It was amazing how often we could do it. We 
had difficulty with only one man—Mr. Frederick Dow, a lawyer, 
not merely an attorney, but a trained mind. He did not take part 
in the argument; he only listened and suffered. ‘How illogical!’ he 
would exclaim. “You are arguing yourselves around! You are chang- 
ing sides. Can't you see it? Don’t you know it?” Even his expo- 
sure did not halt many of our followers; they were more loyal or 
more combative than they were reasonable. But the game hurt Dow 
so much that he got up from the table once to run away, with his 
hands holding his head. ‘I can't stand it,” he cried. Twachtman 
took mercy on him and told me to tell him what we were up to. 
After that the only logical mind there used to sit at the table and join 
us afterward on the veranda, where, abandoned and betrayed by their 
leaders, the artists, writers, and their wives fought it out alone till the 
ait calmed them or somebody saw or said something else. . . . 
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American middlebrowism then, in contrast to, let us say, Russian cultural 
and educational seriousness, clearly stands in the way of mature and responsible 
examination of the good life. American middlebrowism is characterized by 
cultural dilettantism and educational poverty, by intellectual laziness and social 
herd-mindedness, by other-oriented conformity and conversational claptrap. It 
is also characterized by the pursuit of comfort, the cultivation of all forms of 
alienation and role-playing, and a rise in the number of our personal conflicts. 
We are a nation of headless horsemen, and if we look carefully even the horses 
are only rocking-horses. The social bunting in which we love to wrap ourselves 
is proving to be a shroud. 


These unhappy characteristics which we have so sketchily touched upon con- 
stitute a very tiny fragment of our middlebrow culture. The middlebrow 
characteristics we have mentioned here, as well as others we have not even 
touched upon, stand in the way of any serious examination of what we mean by 
the good life, and even more, stand in the way of any possibility of leading it. 

What then are the psychological perturbations of those who plead for 
this sort of thing? The individual who is made uncomfortable by genuine 
thought may have any or all of the following characteristics: (1) A lack of 
sincerity which is an inevitable derivative of chronic role-playing. This re- 
sults in fear of forthrightness which forever presents a threat to a Babbittry 
and conformity which must be disguised and/or protected. Issues must be 
hidden and, if thrust upon him, the middlebrow must evade them by intellectual 
deviousness. Chronic cultivation of the latter makes seriousness impossible. 
(2) The middlebrow may be intellectually lazy, given to what the psychologist 
Maslow, calls “rubricizing,” that is, the tendency to label situations, people, and 
ideas, and then obviate the need for dealing with them fairly and honestly by 
virtue of having classified them. (3) The middlebrow may actually be in- 
capable of genuine thought, having become habituated to what Ogden and Rich- 
ards (The Meaning of Meaning) have called expressive language, the language 
of literature, poetry, religion, and the arts, rather than ratiocinative or repre- 
sentative language which is the handmaiden of rigorous, conceptual thinking. 
(4) The individual who is not serious intellectually is also likely to prove to be 
a poorly informed individual. If he is an academic pretender he will thrive on 
borrowed capital; that is to say, given a reputation for being learned, he will 
prefer the manners to the matter of the sage, the role to the product, the repu- 
tation to the reality, and the status to the capacity. (5) The nonserious middle- 
brow is often an individual who is shallow intellectually and emotionally, ac- 
customed to stereotyped and cliché thinking, almost completely alienated from 
a sensitivity to the exquisitely rational, and therefore unable to discriminate 


between genuine thought and its disjointed shadows. The middlebrow type 
is often the tweedy, pipe-smoking character who conceals his shallowness be- 
hind an advertising man’s stereotype of wisdom and urbanity, who can impress 
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the misguided, naive and uninformed—as well as his fellow middlebrows—but 
rarely the thoughtful and knowledgeable individual. 

We cannot, of course, assert that these are the only factors which create an 
abhorrence for genuine thought and feeling. The common thread running 
through these and other factors we could mention, is the threat to one’s shaky 
self-image which seriousness of thought and feeling would produce. It is dif- 
ficult to discover instances of genuine thought and feeling which can be ex- 
pressed via a role or some form of intellectual self-deception. Satire is always 
effective in puncturing pretension, deflating pomposity, and making role-playing 
impossible, because a false self-image easily yields blood to the shafts of wit. 
This is inevitable because the moment of truth created by satire fits the observer's 
or reader's sense of social reality in a way which no amount of reinforcement of 
a phony self-image could ever do. One barb tinged with acid and truth does 
more effective work than role and status, and renders the sheltering warmth of 
one’s clique and the fine art of the evasive powerless to protect. When this 
happens self-reconstruction is intellectually and spiritually in order for the vic- 
tim. Failing this, the pretender indulges in one of three traditional reactions to 
the shafts of irony. The pretender will show fright, fight, or flight. In a 
middlebrow culture like our own which emphasizes “gracious living,” fright 
must be concealed by the irrelevantly urbane, and fight is simply unthinkable. 
The typical middlebrow reaction—an extension of the mood of nonseriousness— 
is to make one’s excuses and leave the table, the room, or the party. 

Lack of seziousness shows up also in the educational pabulum of the mo- 
dern curriculum. The very course titles betray the emptiness, discontinuity, 
and lack of organic cohesion in the offerings: The Meaning of Culture, Main 
Threads of Western Civilization, Living Ideas of Our Time, The Greek Way of 
Life, etc. Here superficiality and the tendency to play at culture, together with 
a determined effort to avoid seriousness, are served up through a variety of in- 
tellectual smorgasbord. By tasting everything on the menu in small quantities, 
one presumably becomes an intellectual gourmet. This is the type of curriculum 
which, marching under the banner of a liberal education, adds the confusion of 
four years of college to the bewilderment and naiveté of high school graduation. 
Any insistence that one pursue some of the topics of such an intellectual hasty 
pudding more deeply is usually frowned upon by the nonserious. The usual 
excuse is that of insufficient time. Courses such as these cultivate every in- 
tellectual vice in the books. When they are accompanied by an educational 
philosophy which insists that the students “participate” or even run the show via 
“bull-session panels’, with neither teacher nor student equipped to be serious 
about the complex matters under discussion, the vices are compounded. Any 
resemblance between the prevailing atmosphere and an educational process is 
purely coincidental and purely inconsequential. 

Under the social dispensation which discourages seriousness, it becomes 
clear that no two individuals can ever have an “encounter” in the existentialist 
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sense of this term. By this we mean that no two individuals will ever get to 
explore one another’s deas and feelings deeply and meaningfully. No two in- 
dividuals will ever develop the capacity to touch one another at their respective 
centers. The reasons are obvious enough. A full probing of the presupposi- 
tions of the other party is regarded as offensive, discomforting, and boorish. 
intellectual shallowness is difficult to conceal and role-playing is difficult to 
continue when there is an insistence on intellectual honesty and disinterestedness. 
The pleasant but unwarranted intellectual self-image is maintained only through 
psychological defenses of one sort or another. The middlebrow will don im- 
penetrably Reichian armor-plating of character and insist upon an intellectual 
form of Bushido in which being a gentleman is the important thing rather than 
being a thinker. The probing personality who does not cease and desist arouses 
outraged feelings of dignity, and soon learns that the maintenance of the unjusti- 
fied self-image is more important than truth and accuracy. Furthermore, this 
reaction will occur even when the prober is well intentioned and friendly in his 
approach. The difficulty arises from a situation in which the assertions which 
are being probed are so bound up with the questionee’s weak self-image that 
even the deftest and most benevolent of approaches are seen as threatening. 
There is something worse, however, than the inability to achieve an en- 
counter because of lack of intellectual seriousness. This is the permanent wall 
between two souls which a mutual or one-sided unwillingness to reveal one’s 


deepest feelings, guiding values, and cherished emotions produces. There are 
many reasons why two nonserious individuals hesitate to share the worlds of 


feeling. Let us note a few of these. (1) All of us feel it necessary to keep 
back a core of our deepest selves from public view. Each of us finds it diffi- 
cult to bare his or her innermost self without, at the same time, risking the sub- 
mergence of his ego so deeply in that of another that the danger may arise of 
becoming completely dependent emotionally upon one who has called every turn 
in the books on us. Self-revelation is a difficulty even for the open characters 
of a Russian novel. In a culture like our own which stresses the importance of 
role and adjustment, the sharing of any but the shallowest of emotions becomes 
almost an impossibility. (2) The very stress on role-playing which is encouraged 
by middle class gracious living, makes the stripping of habitual pretense and af- 
fectation difficult. Such unmasking is not part of the ethos of a deeply ingrained 
middle class outlook and is certainly not approved of at all in the middle and 
upper classes. Its suppression thus results in a modern version of a species of 
psychological Victorianism in which the revelation of nakedness of soul rather 
than nakedness of body is abhorrent and improper. (3) The modern middle- 
brow has learned that success is obtained by projecting an acceptable public 
image of himself. This public image is invariably false or distorted but, for 
social purposes, it gains entree into social contexts for which the nonserious 
middlebrow is ill equipped. In these contexts he protects himself from dis- 
covery by various approved social skills—the new humor of togetherness (see 
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Henry Steele Commager’s The American Mind), the glib phrase, the evasive re- 
ply, and the effort to be all things to all men. Thus the modern middlebrow 
winds up as one of the lonelier souls in the lonely crowd, with no habits, abili- 
ties, or inclinations that would create a capacity for touching others at their vi- 
tal centers. This dries up the capacity for deep feeling and comprehending 
emotional projection so that personal encounters become completely foreign to 
the middlebrow’s experience. (4) Social displays of genuine emotion leave the 
modern middlebrow visibly embarrassed. He has rarely met with this kind of 
thing outside of the play, the novel, or the cinema. He does not have a re- 
pertoire of socially-learned responses and skills for meeting it. His first and 
last impulse, as a relief from embarrassment, is to escape from any form of 
breast-beating and personal emotional exposure. All the preceding considera- 
tions and others besides preserve the individual who is fearful of seriousness 
from having to make any personal encounters. In this way the middlebrow 
locks himself forever in a web of alienation. 

hus an “encounter” in the sense of emotionally shared values, in the sense of 
exchanged, genuine communication, and in the sense of a recognition and emo- 
tional understanding of one another’s deepest nuances of feeling and outlook, are 
forever lost. This inability to touch each other at the core operates in formal 
education, politics, diplomacy, organized religion, and economic striving a: well 
as in the daily vicissitudes of social life. If it can be said that the absence of the 
possibility for an encounter fetters individuals in their face-to-face relatonships, 
it can clearly be seen that it imprisons them in their roles as representatives of 
large groups who glower at the differences in one another’s attitudes and values 
in precisely those spheres which we have just mentioned. All of this stems 
in large measure from the seriousness which the middlebrow fears. 

I do not wish to pretend that lack of seriousness is the only or even the 
basic factor which produces the world’s ills. Most of the dysgenic factors re- 
sponsible for our worsening human relations are, however, interrelated. Power- 
seeking, for instance, which has become an obsession, is much more destructive 
of good human relationships than the absence of seriousness. So, too, is per- 
sonal insecurity and the lack of common affection. Nor are these all. All I 
wish to claim here is that seriousness in the exploration of ideas and towards 
the fullest range of our most profound human emotions, will increase the pos- 
sibility for mutual understanding provided good will is present. But more 
seriousness with no change in the desire to be top-dog socially or politically, 
will be of little help. Little seriousness larded with good will is, clearly enough, 
less destructive of good human relations than power-seeking or insecurity, 
whether or not these latter are accompanied by seriousness. What I am argu- 
ing for here obviously is increased seriousness accompanied by goodwill. This 
combination certainly optimizes human relations. The question of how to in- 
crease the fund of seriousness in our midst is a separate problem in itself. The 
theme which I have tried to defend here, however, is that a changing social 
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psychology, with roots in our two upper classes, which repudiates seriousness 
in the realm of ideas and feelings, is bound to worsen human relations with the 
passing of time. Anything which can contribute to the increase of seriousness 
in. the face of our growing social complexity and our dedication to democratic 


processes will be all to the good. 
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UNITED NATIONS CO-OPERATION IN THE SOCIAL FIELD 


On September 19, 1961, the sixteenth session of the General Assembly of 
the U. N. began. It started on a sad note, since just a few days prior to its open- 
ing the Secretary General, Mr. Dag Hammarsjold, was killed in an airplane ac- 
cident in Africa while carrying on his duties to bring peace and unity to the Con- 
go. Although the latter was an item of major political importance in the work 
of the international organization, yet basic to its solution were the social factors 
involved. For the disunity that had rent the Congo almost from the inception 
of its achieving political freedom from Belgian colonial rule had brought un- 
told suffering to a large number of the people who comprise the widely diverse 
tribal population of that territory. The needs were many: food and clothing, 
a desperate gap to fill in the educational sphere, a lack of trained administrative 
personnel to carry on the day-to-day functions of the government, medical and 
health facilities to shore up and supply, the problem of refugees crowding into 
one section of the Congo from another—either tribal people from one province 
fleeing into another area to escape oppression or Europeans moving into cities as 
a security measure against possible hostility from Congolese they formerly dom- 
inated but who were now occupying the roles of the master class. These and 
many other social needs had to be met. 

Although the Secretary General of necessity was forced to give undue 
amount of his time to resolving political aspects of this situation, nevertheless he 
was cognizant of the social side. Simultaneously he worked to see that programs 
to ameliorate these pressing conditions were also developed. Thus it would 
seem fitting at this time to devote some attention to an analysis of U. N. co- 
operation in the social field. This would seem appropriate at this time also be- 
cause it can serve both as a fitting memorial to the Secretary General as well as 
to enlighten the public about a phase of U. N. work which is little known and 
even less understood. 


Against a background of activity carried on by the old League of Nations 
and the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration a broad pro- 
gram of social welfare and practical aid has been developed by the U. N. Prior- 
ities have been placed upon comprehensive long-range projects emphasizing as- 
sistance to governments in raising the standard of living of peoples with primary 
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attention focused on social development in the less developed countries. To im- 
plement this policy the U. N. has moved forward along the following lines. 


Child Welfare and Family Security 


he organization carries on an extensive study program of child welfare and 
family life that began in 1952 with the publication of a report on Children De- 
prived of a Normal Home Life, followed by others concerned with adoption 
laws, institutional care, aid to the needy in less developed areas, economic meas- 
ures to assist families, legislative and administrative measures for the protection 
of children, methods of administering help to the needy and so on, all of which 
provide a useful basis for governments interested in assessing their own pro- 
grams pointed towards family security; they further suggest lines of future ac- 
tion on both national and international levels. Consideration has also been 
given to the problem of family and child welfare services within community de- 
velopment programs and to meeting the difficulties that have arisen with the ex- 
pansion of industrialization and the spread of urbanization. In these programs 
such assistance is normally provided through experts, social welfare advisers, the 
award of fellowships, and the holding of technical seminars, all done at the re- 
quest of governments. The U. N. co-operates in such matters also by making 
possible regional interchange for study and observation, encouraging the pooling 
of experience, facilitating the sharing of techniques and the training of person- 
nel. With the establishment of regional social affairs units in Asia, Latin 
America, and the Middle East, emphasis has shifted to co-operation at the re- 
gional level, especially in work related to family and child welfare. A work- 
ing group on Long Range Activities for Children, consisting of U. N. technical 
officers, representatives of UNICEF, and the specialized agencies concerned, 
assists the Secretary General in planning and implementing this program. 

As regards specific activity concerned with children, work by the U. N. is 
carried on mainly through the United Nations Children’s Fund, set up in 1946 on 
an emergency basis, but since 1950 emphasis has focused on aid for continuing 
child care programs, especially in less developed countries. Its co-operative 
efforts involve projects dealing with maternal and child welfare services and 
training, disease eradication and control—with special emphasis on malaria, iu- 
berculosis, yaws, typhus, and leprosy, and nutrition. Through its projects UNI- 
CEF has brought the U.N. into the lives of uncounted numbers of children even 
in the most remote sectors of the world through direct benefits resulting from 
programs of disease contro! and improved nutrition. 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. 


In 1947 the U.N. initiated a program for rehabilitation of the handicapped 
providing assistance in the form of experts, fellowships, and technical equip- 
ment. Out of this grew a co-ordinated international program approved by the 
Economic and Social Council in 1952, and directed towards the assistance of 
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governments at their request to develop services for the prevention of disability 
and the rehabilitation of handicapped persons. Emphasis here most recently 
has been on technical aid to underdeveloped countries in Asia, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, and Latin America involving survey and advisory missions, demonstra- 
tion and training projects, fellowships and scholarships, special equipment, sem- 
inars, and study groups. Regional conferences on rehabilitation were held in 
India in 1950 and in Indonesia in 1957. In addition, the U. N. has issued a 
series of reports on the subject, and a close working relationship has been es- 
tablished and continues between the U. N., the specialized agencies, and several 
nongovernmental organizations. In 1953 the latter set up the Conference of 
World Organizations Interested in the Handicapped, which serves as a co-ordi- 
nating body and maintains the liaison with the U. N. and its specialized agen- 


cies. 


Social Reference Center 


Because of the need to develop and circulate information concerning de- 
velopments in the social field, the U. N. has not neglected this aspect of social 
development. In 1947 it established a social reference center devoted mainly 
to technical information services related to child welfare which was expanded 
in 1952 to include information about the family. Later the center was reorgan- 
ized as a unit to collect basic information and reference material on all aspects of 
U.N. work in the social field—policy, population, services, community develop- 
ment, prevention of crime, the treatment of offenders, housing and community 
planning. To disseminate information, including data submitted by govern- 
ments on current literature and conferences held in their respective countries, 
the U. N. has published since 1946, the Social Welfare Information Series, and 
since 1955, the successor, the International Social Service Review. In addition, 
it has collaborated with governments, voluntary organizations, and schools of so- 
cial work in the compilation and publication of directories such as an Interna- 
tional Directory of Schools of Social Work, and an International Directory of 
Nation-Wide Organizations Concerned with Family, Youth, and Child Welfare. 


Training for Social Work 


Turning to the training of personnel in the social field, the U. N. has made 
and published the results of two international surveys on Training for Social 
Work, covering both methods in educational institutions in various countries and 
those in organized schools at the graduate and undergraduate level. Because of 
the great need of such personnnel, the Social Commission of ECOSOC has rec- 
ognized, also, the importance of training auxiliary and community workers, and 
has held a series of technical meetings of experts on this subject in India 
(1952), Lebanon (1953), and Colombia (1954). The findings of these meet- 
ings resulted in a report on the Training of Auxiliary and Community Workers 
which served as a basis for recommendations by the Social Commission in 1955 
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to extend the training programs for professional and auxiliary workers through 
direct aid to governments. Regional conferences on the subject were later held 
in Latin America, the Far East, and Middle East; and in 1957 a group of experts 
met in Amsterdam under the aegis of the U. N. and the World Health Organi- 
zation on training programs related specifically to health and social services. 
Direct assistance on a continuing basis is given to various governments through 
providing experts to advise on training of social welfare personnel, and the or- 
ganization and administration of social services, case and group work methods, 
the preparation of studies with special reference to regional needs in training 
personnel, and the organization of regional conferences and seminars aimed at 
the development of social work on all levels. 


Social Policy and Development 


As regards social policy and social development U. N. efforts have been de- 
voted principally to making studies of methods of measuring and comparing 
living conditions, surveys of such actual conditions, and reporting measures used 
to improve standards of living. This information is disseminated at regular in- 
tervals in Reports on the World Social Situation, the latest being issued in March 
1961, emphasizing the recognition of and importance attached to the problem of 
the interrelation of and the necessity for understanding social and economic de- 
velopment in balanced perspective. In carrying on activities in this sphere close 
contact has been maintained with relevant specialized agencies such as ILO, 
FAO, WHO, AND UNESCO. In furthering its efforts here the U. N., believ- 
ing that international co-operation in the social field would aid in the develop- 
ment of mutual understanding between peoples, through ECOSOC has urged 
the extension of international co-operation in the social field through the devel- 
opment of personal contacts and the exchange of experience among experts. 


Prevention of Crime 


Almost from its inception the U. N. felt that it should assume leadership 
in the development of means oriented towards the prevention of crime and the 
constructive treatment of offenders. Thus in 1951 it replaced and took over 
the responsibilities formerly carried by the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission, setting up extensive international machinery for work in crime pre- 
vention and the treatment of offenders. These efforts have had the following 
results: 

1. All member states and former members of the IPPC were invited to 
appoint one or more persons with professional or scientific qualifications and ex- 
perience in the field to serve as individual correspondents of the Department of 
Social Affairs. They keep the U. N. Secretariat informed of recent develop- 
ments on the subject in their respective countries and assist the U. N. in carry- 
ing out programs in the field. 


2. Periodically, technical conferences related to social defense are held 
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in different regions of the world, while two world congresses have been con- 
vened, the latest in 1960. 

3. International committees of experts have been convened from time to 
time to advise the Secretary General and the Social Commission on formulating 
policy and programs for study and international action, and since 1952 the U. N. 
has issued annually the International Review of Criminal Policy. 

4. Also the U.N. set up in 1948 a committee of representatives of in- 
terested specialized agencies and major nongovernmental organizations whose 
meetings are devoted to the co-ordination and mutual exchange of information 
of activities of participating bodies. 

5. The U.N. has worked with governments on problems of over-all de- 
linquency; made surveys and held seminars on problems concerned with proba- 
tion, medical, psychological, and social factors connected with offenders; made 
and published studies on parole and after-care, the indeterminate sentence, jail 
administration and prison labor; drafted a set of minimum rules for the treat- 
ment of offenders; and recommended that governments consider their adoption 
and publicize them widely. 

6. Other activity has led to the development of a Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Traffic in Persons and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution of 
others, as well as studies in the field of prostitution that suggest programs of 
action and measures to combat, regulate, and control conditions here. 


Community Development 


The U.N. and its specialized agencies in technical assistance programs have 
placed emphasis on the role played by local community initiative and leadership 
in social development. To forward this work the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination has been active in clarifying the concept of community develop- 
ment and its relationship to balanced social and economic development, and the 
part to be played by various services, holding several regional meetings and es- 
tablishing regular interagency consultation in several countries which eventually 
led to concerted action by the U. N. and pertinent specialized agencies. In ad- 
dition to data supplied by member and nonmember governments, the U. N. has 
conducted research and set out survey missions to Latin America, Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East. The material assembled has been published in a series of 
monographs that indicate progress to date in community organizations in various 
countries; and other studies setting forth principles and training have been pub- 
lished such as Social Progress Through Community Development and a Study 
Kit on Training for Community Development; also in this field the U. N. has 
organized teams of community development experts who render assistance, give 
advice, and provide services in establishing community development programs. 
Study tours and pilot projects have been orzanized in several countries and used 
as training facilities, and a regional conference on the subject was held in the 
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Philippines in 1954. Further, the U. N. also took part in an evaluation of such 
activities in the Fundamental Education Centers in Mexico and Egypt. 


Housing 


Because of the continuing shortage throughout the world and the serious 
social consequences that result from it, the U. N. from its inception has consid- 
ered the problem of housing as being of first importance. It initiated early stud- 
ies on the question and has assisted governments through an integrated pro- 
gram concerned with community development and housing conditions, financing 
extension of housing for low-income groups, and analysis of trends in physical 
planning on a regional basis. The results of this ongoing emphasis are released 
in reports and special issues of Housing, Building, and Planning. It renders 
technical assistance on individual projects at government requests, and shares its 
knowledge and experience with all nations who seek its assistance. In addition, 
it awards fellowships and scholarships for special training in the housing field, 
provides experts, and fosters work in regional housing research and training cen- 
ters in Latin America, Asia, and the Middle East, working in collaboration with 
local, national, and international bodies concerned with housing. Along with 
seminars on housing held at various times, it also holds meetings confined to spe- 
cial subjects such as the financing of housing and the integration of building and 
the building materials industries in Central America and Panama held in Costa 
Rica in 1957, and the one on regional planning held in Tokyo in 1958. 


Population and Migration 


The U.N. also co-operates on programs related to migration, refugees, and 
populations, being especially concerned with their social, economic, and demo- 
gtaphic aspects. Its work here is dovetailed with the ILO’s interest in migratory 
movements related to its manpower program, with FAO in it’s land settlement, 
with WHO and UNESCO efforts in aspects of the subject that fall within their 
respective competence, and with the U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
where his interests are closely connected to his mandate to protect refugees and 
find solutions to their problems. Further, it makes studies on the subject, in co- 
operation with specialized agencies, and sponsors sessions of the Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations Interested in Migration. 

In the field of population, although earlier work was related more to prob- 
lems in industrialized countries, recent activity has centered on Asia, Latin Ameri- 
ca, and Africa. The U.N. has co-operated with national governments in these 
more underdeveloped areas by assisting in the making of pilot studies on popu- 
lation questions, such as has been done in Mysore State in India and elsewhere. 
Activity in the population field covers a wide range including work related to 
age structure, labor supply, the aged, mentality, and fertility, estimates and fore- 


casts, and the preparation of a multilingual demographic dictionary. It also 
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held in Rome in 1954 a major meeting, the World Population Conference, and 
published the results in the Proceedings of that gathering. 


Narcotics and Drugs 

The U.N. has also worked closely with respective governments on the prob- 
lems of international control of narcotic drugs, with some ninety states partici- 
pating in this control system in accordance with arrangements under eight multi- 
lateral treaties presently in force. Through its functional Commission on Nar- 
cotics and Drugs of the ECOSOC, it reviews annually the status of narcotic con- 
trol in the various nations, tries to determine where improvement is needed, and 
to prepare measures for this purpose. This Commission also co-operates its ef- 
forts in this sphere with three other bodies—The Permanent Central Opium 
Board, the Drug Supervisory Body, and the WHO Expert Committee on Addic- 
tion-Producing Drugs. Further U. N. co-operative efforts include the activities 
of the General Assembly, the Trusteeship Council, and ECOSOC all of which 
also in one way or another deal with problems relcted to narcotics. 


What has been said here is but a brief recapitulation of the very extensive 
operations carried on in the social field of the U. N. However, it is hoped that 
what has been detailed offers partial proof of the excellent, practical benefits 
that the U. N. renders to mankind throughout the world. One last reminder 
should be set down here. In the social field, although there is no written regu- 
lation, fiat, or mandate, it is the feeling on the part of those who deal with so- 
cial affairs in the U. N. that almost any project that can show a real need and 
that falls within the scope of its operations ought to receive serious consideration 
and attention. Though budgetary factors may interfere at times, the belief per- 
sists among the responsible authorities that some way ought to be found to under- 
write social programs where the need is basic to the betterment and peaceful ex- 
istence of human beings wherever they may live across the face of the earth. 
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Stupy I 


NAZI TOTALITARIANISM AND ITS VICTIMS: 
A SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 


This article is primarily concerned with publications about the Nazi con- 
centration camps which have appeared in English. It covers: 
(1) Documents, official publications, scholarly works about the Nurem- 
berg Trials 
(2) Guides to documentary sources and bibliographies 
(3) Secondary works on the destruction of European Jewry 
(4) General works on Nazi Germany, studies on the German mind 
(5) Biographies of the men most responsible for the concentration 
camps 
(6) Personal accounts about the camps (Prewar publications, Camps in 
Germany, Auschwitz, The Theresienstadt and Warsaw ghettos, No- 
vels) 
(7) Analytical works 


Sixteen years ago Hitler's Thousand-Year-Reich collapsed. On their march 
across Germany and Eastern Europe, Allied troops found evidences of bestiality 
which sickened battle-hardened veterans. Names like Auschwitz, Belsen, Buchen- 
wald, and Dachau became synonyms for Nazi inhumanity. Twenty-four leaders 
of the Nazi states were indicted before an International Military Tribunal for the 
common plan of conspiracy, crimes against peace, war crimes, and crimes against 
humanity. This indictment provided the basis for trials against the individuals 
and organizations which had made possible the concentration and extermination 
camps. The published record of the Trial of the Major War Criminals Before 
the International Military Tribunal, encompasses forty-two volumes and consti- 
tutes one of the most important collections of documents on the whole Nazi 
period. Volumes I-XXII, XXVI contain the ‘Proceedings,’” XXVII-XLII the 
“Documents in Evidence’; while research into the vast amount of material is 
facilitated by Volume XXIII, the “Chronological and Subject Index,” and 
XXIV, the ‘Document and Name Index.” Material germane to this survey are 
found primarily in Volumes V, XI (SS and Gestapo); VI, VII (atrocities and 
crimes against civilian populations); VIII, XI (extermination of Jews and other 
ethnic groups). 
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The Trial of the Major War Criminals was followed by proceedings against 
‘lesser’ German war criminals. (Trials of War Criminals Before the Nurem- 
berg Military Tribunal Under Control Council Law No. 10. 15 Vols. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1946-1949). Volumes I and II, the 
“Medical Case,” are concerned with the experimentation on concentration camp 
inmates without their consent. These experiments, which yielded nothing of any 
scientific value, covered high altitude experimentations, experiments with typhus, 
infectious jaundice, sulfonamide, bone-grafting, mustard gas, and cellutitis. In 
addition, prisoners were killed for no other purpose than to provide skulls for 
a special collection at Strasbourg University. Euthanasia and sterilization of 
racial groups and undesirables were also practiced. The Head of the German 
Medical Commission to the Military Tribunal at Nuremberg published a sub- 
stantial amount of the trial evidence in 1947. The work was translated into 
English and published two years later. (Mitscherlich, A. and Mielcke, F. 
Doctors of Infamy: The Story of Nazi Medical Crimes. New York: H. 
Schuman, 1949). The physicians who were involved in these experiments, 
which disregarded all tenets of the Hyppocratic Oath and led in most cases to 
the death of the victims, were not a few psychologically twisted practitioners, but 
men who prided themselves on their medical and scientific competency. Mitsch- 
erlich and Mielcke concluded that the trial revealed 


the personal tragedy of men who, having utterly lost their integrity, 
were individually sucked down in the wake of tyranny. We have 
shown, moreover, the doom awaiting a science that permits itself to 
be swept along by a political ideology, apparently in the direction of 
its own goals, only to see itself suddenly engaged in the organization 
of murder (p. 154). 


A Hungarian physician, who held degrees from various universities, became an 
accomplice of these murderous experimenters. His training as a pathologist 
placed him in charge of the dissecting room at the Auschwitz crematoria. (Ny- 
iszli, M. Auschwitz: A Doctor's Eyewitness Account. Transl. by T. Kremer. 
New York: Fall, 1960). Also available in a 35 cent Crest Reprint, Fawcett 
Publications, 1961). Nyiszli was only one among the prisoner-scientists who 
participated in the ghoulish attack on human dignity, and who justified their 
collaboration in infamy by hiding behind their scientific training and the pos- 
sible good that could come from these experiments. 


Volume IV of the Trials of War Criminals, deals with the so-called ‘‘Ein- 
satzgruppen”” (Special Task Forces) Case, and contains the documentary evi- 
dence about the ghastly, still unbelievable, wholesale murder of innocent people 
in Eastern Europe. The case of the “United States of America vs. Otto Ohlen- 
dorf et al. (Case No. 9),” involved twenty-four defendants, who were in the 
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dock for all those involved in this genocide. In the opening statement for the 
prosecution, Mr. Ferencz stated that 


vengeance is not our goal, nor do we seek merely a just retribution. 
We ask the Court to affirm by international penal action man’s right 
to live in peace and dignity regardless of his race or creed. (IV, p. 
30). 


How, indeed, could a just retribution be meted out to the three thousand officers 
and men who killed an average of 1,350 people each day, seven days a week 
for over one hundred weeks, because they were Jews, gypsies, Soviet officials, 
or others designated as racially inferior or politically undesirable. Nominally 
under the command of the Field Armies in their respective areas, these Special 
Task Forces, operated practically independently from the Army commanders but 
with their approval. 


The Commanders of the Special Task Forces were not sadists or degraded 
people. Otto Ohlendorf, the main defendant, born in 1907, studied law at the 
Universities of Leipzig and Géttingen. Ohlendorf admitted that 90,000 peo- 
ple had been killed under his direct command. He defended this action because 
it had been based on a Fihrerbefeh/, and thus could not be disobeyed. Another 
high SS officer, von dem Bach-Zelewsky, under cross-examination by defense 
counsel, ventured the opinion that these killings and the planned extermination 
of thirty million Slavs, were direct consequences of Nazi ideology. 


If for years, for decades, a doctrine is preached to the effect that the 
Slav race is an inferior race, that the Jews are not even human beings, 
then an explosion of this sort is inevitable. (IV, 494). 
From time to time, this attitude towards others had to be reinforced. On 


October 4, 1943, Himmler addressed a gathering of SS-Gruppenfihrer (Major 
Generals) at Poznan, Poland. He told them that the SS had to be honest, de- 
cent, loyal, and comradely only to members of its own clan and to no one else. 
Himmler proudly told his bloodhounds that they knew 


what it means when 100 corpses are lying side by side, or 500 or 
1000. To have stuck it out and at the same time—apart from excep- 
tions caused by human weakness—to have remained decent fellows, 
that is what made us hard... . Our spirit, our soul, our character has 
not suffered injury from it. 


It was not much of his concern nor theirs when non-Germans died by the thou- 
sands. It was not a case of horror but ‘a page of glory in our history which 
has never been written, and is never to be written...” (V, 1069). 

The tale was to be told, and the documents proving the horror were to be 
found. But the Nazis had influenced at least 600,000 Germans who in 1951 
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signed a petition for the reprieve of Otto Ohlendorf who had been condemned 
to be hanged. 


Volume V contains the record of so-called “Concentration Camp Case,” 
officially designated ‘United States of America vs. Oswald Pohl, et al. (Case 
No. 4).” SS-Major General and General of the Waffen SS Pohl had been the 
Chief of the SS Economic and Administrative Main Office (WVHA). The 
indictment charged this office with the 


Operation, maintenance, and administration, and the establishment of 
new concentration camps. ...The established policy of the WVHA 
was to extract from the inmates of the concentration camps the great- 
est possible amount of work with the smallest possible amount of 
food, clothing, housing, sanitation, medical and surgical services and 
other necessary provisions and facilities.... The murders, torture, 
and ill-treatment charged were carried out by the defendants by divers 
methods, including gassing, shooting, hanging, whipping, beating, 
gross over-crowding, systematic undernourishment, systematic imposi- 
tion of labor tasks beyond the strength of those ordered to carry them 
out; medical, surgical, and biological experimentation on involuntary 
human subjects, criminal sterilization and castration of involuntary 
human subjects; inadequate provision of surgical and medical ser- 
vices; inadequate clothing, housing and sanitation, exposure to cold, 
overwork, and grossly inadequate facilities for transporting persons 
to and from concentration camps and labor camps. (V, 204-205). 


During direct examination, Pohl testified that his Office had administered four- 
teen concentration camps with a normal capacity of 347,000 prisoners and a 
maximum capacity of 615,000. Approximately 406 so-called “labor camps” 
were directly attached to these fourteen camps. Prisoners were farmed out to 
private industry, and to SS workshops on a profit-making basis. In fact, they 
were slaves and traded like pieces of merchandise. 

The first camp under SS supervision was Dachau established in 1933. It 
served as a school for the SS guards detailed for concentration camp work. Or- 
ganized by the later Lieutenant-General of the Waffen SS-Theodor Eicke, Da- 
chau became a model for subsequent camps. The guards were organized in the 
Death-Head Units, consisting of 16-17-ycar-old youngsters who signed up for 
twelve years. The development of Nazi totalitarianism necessitated the establish- 
ment of further camps; in 1936 Sachsenhausen (Oranienburg) ; in 1936, Buchen- 
wald; in 1938, Flossenburg, Ravensbriick (women), and Mauthausen; in 1941, 
Auschwitz, Neuengamme, Stutthof, Natzweiler, and Gross-Rosen; in 1942, 
Lublin; in 1943, Bergen-Belsen, and Mittelbau (called Dora) where V-bombs 
were manufactured. (V, 437-445). In 1941, these camps were assigned 
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grades: 1 for minor offenders, II for major offenders who could benefit from 
correction, and III for those beyond redemption. (V, 221). The whole grade 
system was an example of the Nazi penchant for orderliness. In practice, in- 
mates of all these camps were treated alike. 


There was, however, a special category of camps which did not fall under 
the jurisdiction of the WVHA. These were the extermination camps of Treb- 
linka, Sobibor, Trawniki, Belsec, and Maidanek—all located in Poland. (V, 
456). Auschwitz-Birkenau was also an extermination camp, and the greatest 
slaughterhouse of them all. In Auschwitz the highest efficiency in butchering 
was attained. Millions of people were put to death in its gas chambers built to 
the highest specifications by the Firm of Topf and Séhne, Erfurt. Auschwitz- 
Birkenau functioned as the main cog in the machine established to exterminate 
al] of Europe’s Jews. The first step had been massacre by Special Task Forces 
which proved too slow and wasteful of ammunition. In the spring of 1942, 
Himmler ordered that women and children be exterminated in movable gas 
vans; but the SS-Commandos did not like to use them because burial was quite 
unpleasant. (V, 687-688). In addition, shooting and gassing in trucks was 
much too slow. A new method had to be found. At the so-called ‘““Wannsee 
Conference” held in Berlin on January 20, 1942, the “‘final solution of the Jew- 
ish question” —that is the biological extermination of Europe’s Jews—was thor- 
oughly discussed. All conferees were sworn to secrecy and documentary evi- 
dence was to be destroyed. But at the Nuremberg Trials, Ohlendorf, von dem 
Bach-Zelewski, SS Captain Dieter Wisliceny (Eichmann’s most trusted aide), 
and SS Lt-Colonel Rudolf Franz Hoess, Commander of Auschwitz, talked freely. 
In addition, Allied troops discovered a vast amount of documentary evidence 
about the macabre business. Thus, the whole brutal story was revealed on the 
basis of irrefutable evidence. In his concurring opinion on the judgment in the 
Pohl Case, Judge Michael A. Musmauno pointed out that in 


the general lurid picture of World War II with its wrecked cities, up- 
rooted farmlands, demolished transportation facilities and public utili- 
ties, starvation, disease, ashes, death, rubble, and dust, one item of 
horror seems to stand out with particularly dramatic and tragic inten- 
sity—the concentration camp. (V, 1067). 


Volumes VII and VIII of the Trial of War Criminals cover the case against 
I. G. Farben, and contain evidence on the utilization of concentration camp 
slaves by this world famous chemical trust. 


Other sources of documentary materials are contained in the eight volumes 
of Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression: United States Chief Counsel for the Pro- 
secution of Axis Criminality. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
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1946, Opinion and Judgment and Supplements A and B, 1947-1948; United 
Nations War Crimes Commission, Law Reports of Trials of War Criminals. 15 
vols. London: H.M.S.O., 1947-1949, contains summaries of the Zyklon B 
Case (1), the Belsen Trial (II), the trial of Hoess (VII), and the proceedings 
in the Dachau Trial (XI, XIII, XIV). 


Under the general editorship of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, who was Deputy 
British Chief Prosecutor at Nuremberg, the London publishing house of Wil- 
liam Hodge and Co., Ltd., has issued a War Crimes Trial Series: Vol. 1, The 
Peleus Trial, Heinz Eck et al., defendants, 1948; Vol II, R. Philips (ed.), Te 
Belsen Trial, 1949; Vol. IV, E. W. Kintner (ed), The Hadamar Trial { Eu- 
thanasia}, 1949; Vol. V, The Naizweiler Trial, 1949. 


The German Federal Republic has been preparing the case for the trial of 
personnel involved with the Auschwitz camps. According to a notice in the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung of July 22, 1961, the Attorney General's Office 
in Frankfurt has collected several thousand documents from archives, scientific 
institutes, official collections, and the deposition of about one thousand witnes- 
ses in Germany and abroad. 

Two works provide material on actions and atrocities in Poland. These 
two volumes are of special interest because they were published during the War. 
They are: Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, German Occupation of Poland. 
New York: Greystone Press, {1941}; The Black Book of Poland, (Poland's 
Ministry of Information). New York: GG. P. Putnam Sons, 1942. The 
first contains Nazi decrees, and the latter a profusion of photographs and docu- 
ments proving organized mass murder by Nazi troops. The Central Commis- 
sion for the Investigation of Nazi Crimes in Poland published German Crimes in 
Poland, 5 vols. Warsaw, 1946-1949. 


The most recent source of evidence on Nazi atrocities is the mi neographed 
proceedings of the Eichmann trial. This unedited and unrevised ‘ranscript of 
the simultaneous translations is available in English under the title M/nutes of 
Sessions: District Court of Jerusalem Criminal Case No. 40/61, the Attorney 
General of the Government of Israel v. Adolf, the son of Adolf Karl Eichmann. 


A number of scholarly studies about the Nuremberg trials have appeared 
since 1954. Among them is an excellent summation and analysis by W. R. Harris 
Tyranny on Trial: The Evidence at Nuremberg. Dallas, Texas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1954. Dr. Harris, Professor of Law at S. M. U., 
prepared and presented the case against Kaitenbrunner (the Gestapo and the 
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SD). J. L. Stinp edited Devil’s Diary: The Record of Nazi Conspiracy and 
Aggression, which is based on the State Department’s publication. Yellow 
Sorings, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1955. Mr. Stipp provides historical background 
and comments which make his work a handy guide to the voluminous materials 
of the trial record. 


The German attitude on the trials is discussed by A. von Knierim, a brilliant 
lawyer, General Counsel for the I. G. Farben Concern, who was tried and ac- 
quitted at Nuremberg, and who analyzes and condemns most of the trial in his 
The Nuremberg Trials. Chicago: Regnery, 1959. W. E. Benton and G. 
Grimm edited Nuremberg: German Views of the War Trials. Dallas, Texas: 
Southern Methodist University Press, 1955. 


The best finding aids for materials on Nazi atrocities deposited in the 
United States are those prepared by G. L. Weinberg: (1)Guide to Captured 
German Documents, (War Documentation Project No. I), Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama: Air University, 1952; (2) the Supplement to the Guide to 
Captured German Documents, Washington: National Archives, 1959. Listed 
also are the holdings of the Hoover Institution and the YIVO Institute for Jew- 
ish Research in New York, and other depositories in the United States. In ad- 
dition, guides and lists of books on Nazism have appeared in “Books of Doom,” 
Commentary, XXII (October-November, 1956), 336-343, 424-432; the compre- 
hensive bibliographies on various aspects of the Third Reich in the Viertel- 
jahrshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, a quarterly published since 1953 by the Institut 
fiir Zeitgeschichte in Munich and indexed in Social Abstracts. Another bibli- 
ographical aid is Volume 27 of the Deutsches Bicherverzeichniss which lists 
books on concentration camps in more than five closely printed columns. The 
Wiener Library, 4 Devonshire Street, London W1, England, has issued an ex- 
tremely valuable guide entitled: Books on Persecution, Terror, and Resistance 
in Nazi Germany, Catalogue Series, No. 1, 1949, 2nd ed., with supplement, 
1953. New acquisitions are periodically listed in the Wzener Library Bulletin. 


Among the general books of great value for an understanding of the con- 
centration camps is E. Crankshaw’s Gestapo: Instrument of Tyranny. New 
York: Viking, 1956, which is excellently written and provides a very thorough 
analysis of the Nazi Secret Police. Mr. Crankshaw succeeds admirably in un- 
ravelling the Gordian Knot deliberately twisted by the Nazis to make it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for outsiders to find the truth. 


Very few people have a clear idea of what the Gestapo in fact was; 
and it has come to serve in Germany as a kind of universal scapegoat. 
Certainly the Gestapo stood behind the blackest deeds committed by 
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Germans all over Europe and inspired and organized their execution. 
But it was essentially a small, compact, highly professional corps 
which participated directly in only a part of the atrocities which hor- 
rified the world. The activities of the Gestapo, for example, ended 
more or less at the gates of the concentration camps. (p. 13). 


One of the earliest objective studies of the concentration camps was made 
by E. Kogon, an inmate of Buchenwald for over six years, and now the editor 
and publisher of the Frankfurter Hefte. His study The Theory and Practice of 
Hell: The German Concentration Camps and the System Behind Them, original- 
ly published in 1946 as Der SS-Staat, is now available in paperback as a Berkley 
Books reprint. 


Lord Russell of Liverpool covers Nazi crimes in The Scourge of the Swasti- 
ka: A Short History of Nazi War Crimes. New York: Ballantine Books, 
1956. A collection of photographs made by the Nazis and Allied personnel 
can be found in C. Kinnaird, This Must Not Happen Again! New York: Pilot 
Press, 1945. 

General histories of the Nazi's extermination of Europe’s Jews, providing 
background material for an understanding of the individual accounts by Jewish 
survivors of the holocaust are, P. Hilberg, The Destruction of European Jews. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1961; B. Shub (ed.), Hiétler’s Ten-Year War on 
the Jews, New York: Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1943, which is remarkable 
for the evidences of the Nazi extermination policy at that date; S Krieger 
(comp.) Nazi Germany's War Against the Jews, New York: American Jew- 
ish Conference, 1947, which provides an extremely convenient summation of 
the evidence assembled at Nuremberg regarding the extermination of European 
Jewry; J. Levai (comp.) Black Book on the Martyrdom of Hungarian Jewry, 
Zurich: Central European Times Publication Company, 1948; G. Reitlinger’s 
classic The Final Solution: The Attempt to Exterminate the Jews of Europe, 
1939-1945, New York, 1954, which is definitive and will hardly be surpassed; 
J. Tenenbaum, Race and Reich: The Story of an Epoch, New York: Twayne 
Publishers, 1956, which is a work of scholarly distinction deserving of close 
attention. The last two books contain very extensive bibliographies which pro- 
vide a guide to most of the available materials. Unfortunately, the listings 
are inadequately annotated. The American Joint Distribution Committee's 
(AJDC) attempt to aid Europe's Jews is described with clarity and great detail 
in H. Agar, The Saving Remnant: An Account of Jewish Survival. New 
York: Viking, 1960. Mr. Agar traces Nazi persecution of Jewry from the 
early days, through the infamous Crystal Night (Krystall Nacht) of November 
9, 1939, to the establishment of the ghettos in Eastern Europe, and the bizarre 
attempt in 1944 to trade one million Jews for ten thousand trucks, two hundred 
tons of tea, eight hundred tons of coffee, and two million cakes of soap. Mr. 
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Agar also chronicles the active co-operation by many inhabitants of Eastern Eu- 
rope in the Nazi extermination of Jews. In contrast, he points to the heroic 
efforts made in many Western countries to thwart the Nazi butchers. 


A number of books are available which provide background for an under- 
standing of the Hitler period. A collection of monographic essays by outstand- 
ing authorities on German history, has been edited by M. Baumont et al under 
the title The Third Reich. New York: Praeger, 1955. This volume traces 
the development of Nazism from its 19th century antecedents. H. Kohn in 
The Mind of Germany: The Education of a Nation. New York: Scribner's, 
1960, masterly analyzes the development of German intellectual history. He 
traces the essentially non-Western character of German civilization which found 
its most evil expression during the rule of Hitler. P. Viereck’s Metapolitics: 
The Roots of the Nazi Mind, New York: Putnam’s Capricorn Books, 1960, ad- 
mirably contributes to an understanding of the Nazi mind. A valuable contri- 
bution to an understanding of the average Nazi is M. S. Mayer’s They Thought 
They Were Free: The Germans, 1933-1945. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. In this study the attitudes of ten so-called “‘little men’’ (kleine 
leute) are explored. Mayer concludes that the 


national behavior of Germany between 1933 and 1945—and, it would 
seem, of most Germans—indicates a character that is just about as un- 
attractive as a character can be. . . .But so many Germans liked it (and 
not just some of it, but all of it) that it may justly be said to have re- 
presented the predominant national character of the time. And Na- 
tional Socialism, made in Germany, out of German character, 4+ the 
worst thing that modern man has made. (p. 242). 


The best description of Nazi education, the transformation of normal hu- 
man beings into blond beasts, which has come to my attention is the diary of an 
SS man by P. Neumann. Originally published in France under the title SS, 
Paris: Editions France-Empire, 1958, and in English as Other Men’s Graves, 
London: Weidenfield and Nicols, 1958; it is now available in a Bantam edition 
entitled The Black March. New York: Sloan, 1958. The best available scho- 
larly study of the Nazi leadership is D. Lerner, The Nazi Elite. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1951. 


The general history of Hitler's Germany has been treated in T. L. Jarman’s, 
The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany, New York: New York University Press, 
1956; also in Signet Books, 1961. It is much shorter, though no less thorough, 
than W. L. Shirer’s monumental The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich: A 
History of Nazi Germany. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1960. Both 
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contain extensive bibliographies: Shirer’s is not annotated, and Jarman’s only 


scantily. 


An understanding of Nazi atrocities will not be possible without some knowl- 
edge about prime movers. In this area exist major gaps. Except for the master- 
ful biography by A. Bullock, Hi/ler: A Study in Tyranny, Rev. ed., New York: 
Harpers, 1960, there are only a few biographies of the top Nazis in English. 
W. Frischauer published The Rise and Fall of Hermann Goering, New York: 
Ballantine Books, in 1951. He followed this in 1953 with Himmler: The Evil 
Genius of the Third Reich, London: Odhams Press. While not exonerating 
Himmler, Frischauer is sure that his subject is being used as a convenient scape- 
goat by the Germans. Frischauer’s biographies are extremely readable. One 
wonders, with Frischauer, how a mediocrity such as Himmler, given to hysterical 
stomach cramps, and head-spliting migraines could have become the apostle of 
the Herrenvolk. Himmler’s imaginary ills led to his association with a mas- 
seur who memorialized his infamous client in The Kersten Memoirs, translated 
by C. Fitzgibbon and J. Oliver, New York: Macmillan, 1957. These me- 
moirs should be read in conjunction with J. Kessel’s The Man With the Miracu- 
lous Hands. New York: Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 1961. For Himmier’s 
most dangerous subordinate, Reinhard Heydrich, Chief of the RSHA, and Gov- 
ernor of Czechoslovakia, no biography exists. Heydrich appears prominently 
in Frischauer’s biography of Himmler and in other works on the Gestapo or 
Nazi atrocities, but he really needs full-length treatment. One of Heydrich’s 
Secret Service Officers, W. Hoettl, in The Secret Front: The Story of Nazi 
Political Espionage, New York: Praeger, 1954, describes him rather well. Hoet- 
tl also has a vignette on a much more elusive character, the Chief of the Gesta- 
po Miller. Short descriptions of Heydrich and Gestapo Miiller can also be 
found in S. P. Best's, The Venlo Incident. London, 1950. Captain Best, of 
the British Secret Service, was kidnapped in Holland in 1939, and remained a 
prisoner of the Gestapo until 1945. G. M. Gilbert, court psychiatrist at Nur- 
emberg, discusses some of the infamous defendants and witnesses, including 
Rudolf Hoess, Commander at Auschwitz in Nuremberg Diary, New York: 
Signet Books, (Reprint of the 1947 edition). 


The man prominently charged by Hoettl, Wisliceny and others as being 
most responsible for the almost successful annihilation of all of Europe's Jews 
was Adolf Eichmann. His kidnapping and subsequent trial resulted in veri- 
table floods of books about him. Despite this, he remains essentially an enigma. 
The books, based on the Nuremberg Trials and little other evidence, show Eich- 
mann as a conscientious clerk, who efficiently carried out orders which led to 
the death of millions of men, women, and children. Therein lies the horror 
and the warning of C. Clark’s Ezchmann: The Man and His Crimes, New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1960; J. Donovan, Echmann: Man of Slaughter, 
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New York: Avon Books, 1960; T. Friedmann, The Hunter, New York: 
Doubleday, 1960, reveals more about Mr. Friedmann than it does about Eich- 
mann; M. A. Musmanno, The Eichmann Kommandos, New York: Macrae 
Smith, 1960, is a very competent job by a former judge at the Nuremberg Trial 
of War Criminals; P. Paneth, Eschmann: Technician of Death, New York: 
Speller, 1960; A. Reynolds et al., Minister of Death, New York: Viking, 1960, 
and finally H. A. Zeiger (ed.), The Case Against Adolf Eichmann, New York: 
Signet Books, 1960. 


There is a dearth of books about concentration camps before 1945. B. Bet- 
telheim mentions Papers Concerning the Treatment of German Nationals in 
Germany, London: H. M. S. O., 1939, as the earliest official account available. 
Two personal accounts appeared in the United States. K. Billinger, Fatherland, 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1935, which discusses prisons and camps in 
a general way. G. M. Karst’s The Beasts of the Earth, trans. by E. Lengyel, 
New York: Unger, 1942, is a detailed description of the Dachau concentration 
camp by a released inmate. In the years after 1945, a large number of per- 
sonal accounts, each providing the raw material for scholarly evaluation, have 
been published. A French dramatist Jean-Jacques Bernard discussed his ex- 
periences in The Camp of Slow Death, transl. E. O. Marsh. London: Gol- 
lanez, 1945. Mr. Bernard, a cultured, sensitive man could not understand why 
he should be subjected to indignities. He considered himself a Frenchman and 
found it distasteful to be rounded up with “foreign” Jews, who after all wanted 
tu be Jews. 

Pater Sales Hess’, Dachau eine Welt ohne Gott, Nuremberg: Sebaldus- 
Verlag, 1946, describes the experiences of clerics at Dachau. The first British- 
er to enter the infamous Bergen-Belsen camp on April 5, 1945, was rst. Lt. 
Derrick Sington, whose account: Belsen Uncovered, London: Duckworth, 
1946, provides a vivid description of prisoners, guards, and the horrible condi- 
tions. Despite efforts to save them, 10,000 prisoners died during the four 
weeks following liberation. Chapter © is a personal account by Rudolf Kiister- 
meier, a Social Democrat, university graduate and former editor, who had been 
incarcerated by the Nazis since 1933. 

The infamous Auschwitz camp in which four million people were killed in 
three years, received a large share of attention by survivors. Since almost no 
victims survived the extermination camps of Treblinka, Sobibor, Belzec, Trawni- 
ki, and Maidanek, these autobiographical sketches provide the only personal re- 
cord of the atrocities committed in them. Fortunately for the social scientist 
interested in the men who participated in the extermination of a people, Ru- 
dolf Hoess, first commandant of Auschwitz, left an illuminating autobiography. 
Hoess was a witness at the Nuremberg Trials and his testimony can be found 
in The Trial of Major War Criminals, X1, 396-422. His autobiography re- 
veals how a man has turned into an automaton, devoid of feelings and moral 
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values. First published in Polish, it is now available under the title Com- 
mandant of Auschwitz, New York: World Publishing Co., 1960. 

Three accounts by non-Jews about Auschwitz are of special interest. Bruno 
Baum’s Widerstand in Auschwitz, Berlin: Kongress Verlag, 1957, describes 
some of the means employed by the prisoners’ organization to facilitate es- 
capes. Sergeant-Major Charles Coward, who had been a prisoner of war em- 
ployed at the I. G. Farben’s Auschwitz plant testified against the firm at Nurem- 
berg. His experiences are chronicled in J. Castle, The Password Is Courage, 
New York: Ballantine Books, 1954. Coward smuggled Jewish prisoners out 
by substituting dead bodies with live inmates. In addition he provided dyna- 
mite and small arms, some of which were used in the revolt of the special pris- 
oner detail which worked in the crematoria. The best description of this re- 
volt is in Nyiszli’s book. S. Szmaglewska’s Smoke Over Birkenau, New York: 
Holt, 1947, is the story of a Polish girl. Well-written, with deep insights and 
objectivity, it provides an understanding of the reaction of intelligent, well- 
educated women to existence at Auschwitz. 

Another record of the lot of women at Auschwitz is O. Lengyel, Five 
Chimneys: The Story of Auschwitz, Chicago: Ziff-Davis, 1947, reissued un- 
der the Avon imprint as I Survived Hitler's Ovens. Mrs. Lengyel’s observa- 
tions of prisoners and inmates are illuminating. E. Heimler, who came to Au- 
schwitz in July of 1944, discusses his experiences in Night of the Mist, Van- 
guard, 1959, reprinted as Concentration Camp, New York: Pyramid Books 
1961. Heimler is now a psychiatric social worker in London. His book 
written long after the events and from the vantage point of psychological in- 
sights, is an excellent portrayal of a young boy’s reaction to calamity and hor- 
ror. The same is true of P. Levi's If This Is Man, Transl. S. Woolf, New 
York: Orion Press, 1959, and of S. B. Unsdorfer’s The Yellow Star, New 
York: Yoseloff, 1961, about a childhood spent in Auschwitz and Buchenwald. 


Two other collecting points of Jews which received almost as much liter- 
ary attention as Auschwitz are the ghettos of Theresienstadt and Warsaw. There- 
sienstadt was a so-called “privileged ghetto.’ It was used as a showplace to 
which curious visitors, German and foreign, could be taken. Dieter Wisleceny 
testified at Nuremberg that 


Eichmann, in the discussion I had with him in August 1942 and al- 
so later, told me of a number of measures which he had taken in or- 
der to keep these things fie., exterminations } absolutely secret. He 
mentioned that he was maintaining Theresienstadt for this reason in 
order to be able to take commissions of the International Red Cross 
or foreign diplomats into the Theresienstadt camp, to make it appear 
as though the standard of Theresienstadt was the normal standard of 
accommodations for Jews. (Trial of War Criminals, V, 811). 
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Just how privileged life in Theresienstadt was is best described in H. G. Adler, 
Theresienstadt, 1941-1945: Das Antlitz einer Zwangsgemeinschaft, Tabingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1955, and Z. Lederer, Ghetto Theresienstadt, London: Goldston, 
1953. Both accounts are based on abundant documentary evidence which was 
recovered after liberation. Adler's is an excellent sociological study, and Led- 
erer’s account provides additional source material especially his own diary cov- 
ering 1941-1944. Lederer’s book also contains an extensive bibliography of 
writings about Theresienstadt. This ghetto, like all the others established by 
the Nazis, served primarily as a gateway to the extermination camps, in this case 
Auschwitz. To Lederer it was ‘‘a typical product of the Nazi system: a help- 
less and powerless community beset with fears and oppressed by ruthless and 
maddened tyrants.’’ (87) Lederer also has some interesting reasons why There- 
sienstadt never revolted, even in the face of threatened annihilation. 

While the inmates of the Theresienstadt ghetto never rose to smite their 
oppressors, the Jews of Warsaw did. One of the best eyewitness accounts of 
the life and death of 400,000 Jews is B. Goldstein’s The Stars Bear Witness, 
New York: Viking, 1949, also available as Five Years in the Warsaw Ghetto, 
New York: Dolphin Books, 1961. Equally important for an understanding 
of the social, economic, and psychological situation in a ghetto are Notes from 
the Warsaw Ghetto: The Journal of Emmanuel Ringelblum, ed., and transl. 
by J. Sloan, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. These notes by an outstanding 
Jewish historian, who was killed when the Nazis discovered his hiding place, 
are a source of extremely valuable material. The same can be said about War- 
sau’ Ghetto: A Diary by Mary Berg, edited by J. L. Schneiderman, New York: 
L. B. Fischer, 1945. For the German action against the Warsaw revolt we have 
the report of SS-General Jiirgen Stroop, “The Warsaw Ghetto is No More,” 
in Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, Il, 718-775; and Trials of War Criminals, 
V, 631-634 contains seven of the photographs which embellished Stroop’s vel- 
lum-bound report. Finally, much of the groundwork for an interpretation of 


these materials has been done by John Hersey in The Wall, New York: Knopf, 
1950. 


Other novels of great merit, dealing with Nazi oppression are Michel del 
Castillo’s Child of Our Time; Jacob Presser, Breaking Point, New York: World 
Publishing Co., 1958; Erich Maria Remarque’s Spark of Life, transl. by J. Stern, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Finally, McKinley Kantor’s 
Andersonville, and Kenneth Roberts’ discussion of the Round Prison at Black- 
moor, England, in The Lively Lady, provide excellent studies of men’s reactions 
to extreme conditions. 


Not all of those designated by the Nazis for concentration camps or ex- 
termination were caught in the dragnet. Some escaped by going underground. 
The classic account of one such attempt is Anne Frank’s The Diary of a Young 


Girl, New York: Pocket Books, 1953. First published in Amsterdam in 1947, 
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the Diary has been translated into a number of European languages, as well as 
into Japanese and Hebrew. It was serialized in twelve American newspapers, 
and finally became a play which had world-wide runs. E. Schnabel, Anne 
Frank: A Portrait in Courage, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1958, is an im- 
portant contribution. E. H. Boehm, Editor, We Survived: The Stories of 
Fourteen of the Hidden and Hunted of Nazi Germany, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949. All of those who hid from the Nazis did so in Berlin 
or its vicinity. The contribution by Dr. Leo Baeck, Head of the National As- 
sociation of German Jews, points up a number of important clues to the suc- 
cess of the Nazis in exterminating Europe's Jews. In the early days of Nazism, 
the German Jews could not convince themselves that there was any real danger 
to their lives. When Baeck found out that the Gestapo had established a spe- 
cial department for Jewish problems under Adolf Eichmann, he began to feel 
some apprehension. In due time, Baeck found out that gas vans were used in 
Poland to destroy Jews. He kept the information to himself in order not to 
spread panic among the German Jews who were being “‘resettled”’ into Eastern 
ghettos. In January, 1943, Baeck was sent to Theresienstadt where three of his 
sisters had already died. He could have saved himself by going to England, but 
he felt conscience-bound to stay with those German Jews who could not escape 
abroad. In August, 1943, he was informed by a friend that Auschwitz, to which 
transports from Theresienstadt were sent regularly, was in fact an extermina- 
tion camp and not a work camp as advertised. Baeck again decided that this 
information, brought to Theresienstadt by an escapee from Auschwitz at the 
risk of his life, should be kept secret. Why? 


Living in the expectation of death by gassing would only be the hard- 
er. And this death was not certain for all. There was selection for 
slave labor; perhaps not all transports went to Auschwitz. So I 
came to the grave decision to tell no one. (p. 293). 


The most incisive and stimulating analysis of the concentration camps and 
their effect on human behavior and personality is B. Bettelheim’s The | uformed 
Heart: Autonomy im a Mass Age, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1960. Dr. 
Bettelheim characterizes his book as a “‘psycho-sociological study of the concen- 
tration camps...” (p. 13). He also analyses the reasons why so many people 
went to their deaths like sheep. While I agree with Professor Bettelheim that 
most men never decided when they had reached “the point beyond which one 
would never, under any circumstances, give in to the oppressor, even if it meant 
risking and losing one’s life...” (p. 187), I submit that resistance en masse re- 
quires access to weapons and facility in their use. The fact remains, as Dr. 
Bettelheim eloquently shows, that most men do not resist the encroachments 
on their autonomy while there is still time. One has to be willing to risk one’s 
life to remain free. “If we do that,” writes Dr. Bettelheim, “then if we can- 
not live, at least we die as men.” (p. 265) 
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Another outstanding study by a former inmate of Auschwitz and other 
camps is E. A. Cohen’s Human Behavior in the Concentration Camp, New York: 
Norton, 1953. The work is divided into four parts: (1) General aspects of 
the concentration camp; (2) medical aspects; (3) the psychology of the pris- 
oners; and (4) the psychology of the SS. Dr. Cohen’s research led him to con- 
clude that the “human power of adaption, both physical and mental, is very 
great, at least much greater than I would have thought possible. . . "The Ger- 
mans were capable of their ‘‘misdeeds especially through their authoritarian 
education... .” (pp. 277-278). While one may disagree with Dr. Cohen's 
generalization, one will not find much with which to disagree in the scholarly 
conclusions he draws about other psychological phenomena. 

D. P. Boder, | Did Not Interview the Dead, Urbana, Ill.: University of 
Illinois Press, 1949, contains the verbatim transcripts of interviews with eight 
concentration camp survivors. These interviews provide excellent source ma- 
terial for psychological and anthropological studies, as Professor Boder points 
out. The respondents talked from memory, and thus one reads the personal re- 
actions, the rumors still believed, the inaccuracies never corrected, and the re- 
sponses to freedom made by released prisoners. Another contribution to the 
understanding of the reaction of the average prisoner to the concentration camp 
is V. E. Frankl’s From Death Camp to Existentialism: A Psychiatrist’s Path to 
a New Therapy, transl. by Ilse Lasch, Boston: Beacon Press, 1961, (originally 
published in 1946 as Ein Psychologerlebt das Konzentrationslager). This ex- 
cellent and very readable account describes without venom the day to day re- 
action of the inmates, the guards, the good and the bad. Dr. Frankl draws 
one major conclusion from his experiences, namely, ‘that there are two races 
of men in this world, but only these two—the “race” of the decent man and 
the “race” of the indecent man.” (p. 86). A most penetrating description not 
found in other works of a similar nature, is Dr. Frankl’s analysis of the liberated 
prisoners. Freedom found the prisoner, in Dr. Frankl’s term, ‘“‘depersonalized’’, 
unable to respond to the fact of liberation. First he ate ravenously, then he 
talked endiessly. Finally, he once again felt himself a human being. 


The crowning experience of all, for the homecoming man, is the 
wonderful feeling that, after all he has suffered, there is nothing he 
need fear anymore—except his God. (p. 93). 


Part Two of this short book consists of an exposition of Dr. Frankl’s new ap- 
proach to psychoanalysis, logotherapy. 


No articles have been included in this survey for reasons of space. How- 
ever, the following journals published material analyzing the effect of con- 
centration camps and totalitarian society on man: The Journal of Psychiatry; 
the American Journal of Sociology; the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
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ogy; the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology; and the Psychiatric Quarter- 
ly. 
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Book Reviews 


A Hut or What? Race and Housing 


Although human relations on the home front continue spotty, there is one 
thing that remains consistent in this complex, that is the question of race. There 
is no part of the nation that is not affected by this phenomenon; it is a factor 
that cuts across almost every other facet of American life. Since much of the 
United States is undergoing transformation in its way of life, as we become an 
increasingly dynamic, urbanized country, this transition period is characterized by 
dislocations of populations that continue to crowd into the expanding cities. It 
is this latter development that has drawn so much attention to the problem of 
urbanization, and especially to its concomitant, the need for housing. Thus it 
is with a real debt of gratitude that we examine here what is perhaps ap until 
now the most encompassing and significant series of volumes on this subject ever 
published. The public owes the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Republic, the 
special Commission on Race and Housing, and the University of California Press 
its sincere thanks for performing a very real public service. 

During the past year newspaper headines tell a very vivid and factual story 
of the role of race in housing. “East Side Co-ops Still Show Bias,” ‘‘Integra- 
tion Gain Noted in Rentals,’ “Housing Bias Deplored,” ‘Delay in Public Hous- 
ing Is Laid to Race Integration Provisions,’ ‘Michigan Orders Point System 
End,” “Long Island Town Fighting Bias Realty Drive,” ‘Housing Bias Law 
Defended by City.” The emotional conten: revealed in these news titles is 
self-evident, but the deeper implications—the stereotypes involved, the suf- 
fering on the part of racial, ethnic, and religious minority groups against whom 
restrictions are imposed, the negative effect such practices have on the United 
States both at home and abroad, and the intrinsic injustice embedded in the ugly 
racism of housing segregation and discrimination—cannot make themselves 
known in the brief news reports that these headlines cover. Thus this series 
is so immensely valuable and helpful at a time when America and others in the 
world need to understand the story behind the headlines of housing in order to 
better plan and overcome the barriers that spread out and make more complex 
the overall problem of improving the conditions of man in other facets of his 
life. 

Luigi Laurenti probes into one of the most entrenched of all myths in his 
Property Values and Race: Studies in Seven Cities (1960). First he reviews 
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the theories about property values and race, sets forth how he went about making 
his study, then examines details of price behavior in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, Detroit, Chicago, and Portland, Oregon. There is 
here, too, some cogent information about the financing of homes in mixed and 
all-white neighborhoods and the property maintenance standards of nonwhite 
owners. His findings explode many of the long-held notions regarding the neg- 
ative influence of nonwhites on property values. He found that where non- 
whites move into a previously all-white area price changes are not uniform but 
diverse, and that considering all of the evidence, “the odds are about four to one 
that house prices... will keep up with or exceed prices in a comparable all- 
white area.... These conditions seem likely to continue into the foreseeable fu- 
ture.”’ Further, his research revealed that the resistance of whites “to buying or 
renting in racially mixed neighborhoods is greatly reduced when the nonwhite 
group is not numerous and is not perceived as likely to become the numerically 
dominant element.” 

Laurenti saves for the very end a bit of sage advice for those who feel they 
are ‘‘better’’ than some other people by saying, ‘Opportunities to escape living 
near nonwhites by choosing exclusive neighborhooods will become fewer and, as 
this process continues, race should gradually lose its importance as a considera- 
tion in the real estate market.” This is common sense at its best operating in 
a very functional and realistic manner pointing out the inevitable in human re- 
lations. 

In The Demand for Housing in Racially Mixed Areas: A Study of the: 
Nature of Neighborhood Change (1960), Chester Rapkin and William G. 
Grigsby make what is primarily an analysis of some major forces now at work 
in racially mixed neighborhoods and attempt to probe into the nature and final 
outcome of the transition process with special reference to four selected areas in 
the city of Philadelphia. They cover some 2,340 property transfers made in 
1955. Well illustrated with graphs, tables, and charts that add to the clarity of 
the volume, it analyzes in detail the following: the characteristics, motives, and 
attitudes of white buyers; strategic factors in neighborhood stability; the first 
Negro to move in as a strategic aspect of nonwhite demand; the role of the ab- 
sentee owner; prices and financing, and the outlook for stable interracial neigh- 
borhoods. 

They found that an appreciable number of whites did buy into mixed areas 
and on mixed blocks, though not necessarily next door to a Negro. They knew, 
however, that in time such a contingency would materialize. As expected, those 
whites who purchased homes in the study area were confined mainly to families 
who did not disapprove of living in mixed neighborhoods, yet the investigation 
did point up the possibility that there may also be a large number of persons 
who are against doing this but who could be drawn to these areas if the houses or 
setting are attractive in other ways. Further, there is an increasing potential de- 
mand for such housing but it is not being realized because factors other than 
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prejudice lead the buyer to purchase elsewhere. Concerning the role of ‘Negro 
proximity’’ the study discovered that the likelihood of stability in racially mixed 
areas is basically a function of the attrition of white demand in the face of var- 
icus levels of Negro occupancy. It indicates that there is hope that neighbor- 
hoods will not turn all-Negro since some of the factors responsible for this pro- 
cess are levelling off: in-migration from the South has stopped; the backlog of 
Negro demand for housing has been satisfied generally; many housing market 
barriers have been lowered; and whites have noticed that racial balance percent- 
age-wise has been maintained. 

The above general studies provide a background against which a series of 
analyses dealing with specific localities are projected in Studies in Housing and 
Minority Groups (1960.) Nathan Glazer and Davis McEntire serve as the edi- 
tors for well detailed reports by specialists who present pictures of the situation 
for Negroes in Birmingham, Atlanta, New Orleans, Dade County, Florida, and 
Detroit; the Negro and Mexican in Houston and San Antonio; Puerto Ricans in 
New York City; and Japanese-Americans in San Francisco. The groups irrvolved 
vary so the reaction to each varies. Thus we find there is somewhat less prejudice 
against Mexicans moving into a neighborhood than Negroes, depending, of 
course, upon the region and neighborhood location in the country. However, 
since Negroes have better incomes than Mexicans, they have somewhat better 
housing. Towards the Puerto Rican prejudice may be less than towards the 
Negro but the former has such a low income that his housing situation is very 
poor. Since Japanese have been treated with less prejudice in recent years and 
they have improved their economic condition, although their housing is not com- 
parable to whites, it is best of all the minorities discussed. 


The editors find six generalizations stemming from these studies. First, 
raw prejudice rarely plays a decisive role in the determination of housing for 
minority groups. With this assumption the reviewer must disagree, and very 
strongly. For how else account for so much of the open violence, the bombing, 
burning, and just plain downright destruction of property acquired by nonwhites 
in formerly all-white areas? And how can one separate prejudice from what 
some consider the economic action of barriers and restrictions and discriminatory 
behavior exhibited by renters, builders, lenders, the government, bankers and 
others who function in the housing market? Racial prejudice is fundamental 
and basic in the action of all such persons, no matter how you call it or what 
socio-economic interpretation you place upon their un-American practices. Sec- 
ond, economic improvement of a group results in positive developments for 
housing for such restricted groups, although it does not mean influencing reduc- 
tion of housing segregation for them. And even improvement in the economic 
sphere may not be helpful if the whites involved are determined to be racially 
aasty, as the situation in Birmingham illustrates, a city where racism in America 
just about reaches its epitome. 
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Next, the differences between white and nonwhite groups may affect the 
capacity of each group to maintain a middle class neighborhood. Fourth, factors 
of jobs and incomes are important in formulating attitudes of different groups 
and these are related to the housing scene and may be viewed as dynamic ele- 
ments in the complex. Fifth, although socio-economic qualities of groups play 
a significant role in affecting their housing, even a reduction of prejudice and 
discrimination by itself will have a positive effect in improving the housing of 
minorities. Finally, color alone plays a dynamic role in the housing picture. Al- 
though most of these generalizations were known long before this study was 
published, it is useful to have them set down here once again. 

The reviewer, however, must take issue with a few statements made by Mr. 
Glazer, who wrote the introduction. He displays fundamental ignorance of the 
American scene and social history, as well as of perception psychology when he 
says that, as regards color playing a role in the housing picture, “The Oriental 
groups do not fall into this color range,” that prejudice against them in the past, 
although intense, ‘‘has been based on economic competition.’” There is some 
truth to this; but white people in the United States do not like Orientals in many 
cases simply because they are colored. And if a Chinese or Japanese, a Filipino 
or Indian were white, there are thousands of white people who would have no 
objection whatsoever to living next door to them or having them occupy homes 
in their neighborhoods. And insofar as his belief that whites are so strongly 
against Negroes living in their residential communities simply because of the 
siave history of the Negro, Mr. Glazer exudes naivete of the worst sort. It has 
been revealed time and time again, in all kinds of sociological and psychological 
studies, as well as other types, that American whites have a primal reaction to 
dark-skinnedness, inculcated and nurtured mainly by the failure of the schools 
to do an honest job of teaching the facts of mankind, the perpetuation of false 
notions about nonwhites by parents, and the manipulations of unscrupulous poli- 
ticians who play and prey upon the sensitivities of emotionally-charged human 
relationships for selfish purposes. 

But there is always a bright side to all things and so Eunice and George 
Grier bring to the surface some information that needs wider dissemination 
about what happens in Privately Developed Interracial Housing: An Analysis 
of Experience (1960). This is a study of a few builders who attempted to cut 
the ‘‘cake of custom” in opening new housing developments on a non-segregated 
basis. What they experienced tasted good at times, yet on other occasions the re- 
sults were soggy to the palate, although not completely bitter. In general it was 
found that several developments in Philadelphia and New York City indicate 
that open occupancy housing erected on redeveloped land in the heart of the city 
can attract sizable proportions of white residents, even when the Negro popula- 
tion in surrounding areas is considerable. Or it may turn out, as in Chicago, 
where a large rental development has experienced great difficulty in attracting 
whites to housing located in the midst of a sprawling black slum. In general 
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the Griers found that developers discovered chat the white market for interracial 
housing is much wider than anticipated, and that as yet one cannct pick out 
any distinct group of white homeseekers who make up “the” market for inter- 
racial housing. Further, they point out that a major obstacle to mixed housing 
“is that the average white worries about what his friends will say,” as they quote 
an FHA director of a West Coast city. 


In what may be considered a sort of summary volume to all others, Davis 
McEntire covers a wide range of materials in Residence and Race (1960). 
Divided into four parts it deals with where minorities live, the housing market 
for them, the housing industry and how it treats minorities, and the role of gov- 
ernment in settling the residential problem of minority peoples. Along the way 
he relates some vivid accounts of how race is responsible for a pattern of dis- 
crimination which limits the freedom of nearly one person in every six in the 
United States to choose where he lives, including Negroes, Jews, Orientals, Lat- 
in-Americans, Indians, and almost everyone who is not what in popular race 
relations terminology is known as a WASP—the White Anglo-Saxon Protestant. 


Although this is a finely detailed analysis a few of the hopeful general 
trends provide enlightening insight into the findings. Minority groups, since 
the war, have gained a new economic status and this has helped their housing 
ambitions to be realized somewhat. This changing economic status is part of 
a broader trend in our country towards equality of rights and opportunity, for 
in recent years the Supreme Court has become insistent more and more on the 
constitutional duty of government to treat citizens equally. Several states have 
repealed longstanding discriminatory laws and more and more state and munici- 
pal legislatures have enacted laws specifically to promote racial and religious 
equality. Back of this trend towards equality for all citizens stands a new out- 
look of the American people toward racial and religious discrimination—the 
need “to close the gap between principle and practice and to achieve full citizen- 
ship for all Americans has become widely recognized as perhaps the leading 
unresolved problem of the nation.’’ Further, with the increase in this attitude 
has come a profound change in the social outlook of the minorities, many of 
them taking on new concepts of what is desirable and possible and developing 
new images of their position in society. In addition, there has been a trend— 
which increasingly is picking momentum—the growth of public interest and 
governmental activity in public housing, and this has tended to focus attention 
on many disadvantages that minorities undergo in the housing market. Mr. 
McEntire rightfully emphasizes that the fundamental problem of housing for 
minorities is that concerned with whether they should live concentrated in 
segregated areas or be free to seek housing in the general market. He is aware 
that probably no aspect of racism and its associated elements is more institu- 
tionalized in the United States and more resistant to change than the confine- 
ment of these groups to minority residential ghettoes. 
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One other volume, though not a part of the series, was authored by Clement 
E. Vose and called Caucasions Only (1959). It is highly pertinent to the series 
for it reviews much of the work of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and its fight against restrictive covenants. This is a 
subject that has been dealt with many times, but what Mr. Vose has done is pull 
together many of the significant cases and analyze them in terms of legal prece- 
dents, strategy of the Negro attack, the function of covenants in selected cities, 
the role of the Negro lawyer in fighting certain actions, and the role of the Su- 
preme Court. In concluding he points out that what has been achieved was 
largely operational around interest-group activity, that “the decisions. are essen- 
tially legal or constitutional justifications for the results,” and they marked a 
new sophistication in comprehending the power of the state to use the courts as 
an arm of the government to make real the rules of social conduct. He factually 
remarks that there is no doubt that the personnel of the Court had an important 
bearing upon the results of the cases, as well as the moment of history in which 
the decisions were made, especially in relation to the politics and social ideas 
which underscore them. His appraisal of all involved, his objective assessment 
of both Negro and white lawyers who carried the fight, and for the fine job he 
has done in general make this a historically-lasting volume on the subject. 

This series of studies on housing and minorities contains, as do all books, 
some defects. One could quibble at times with the statistics in some of them, 
or question some of the generalizations made. Or even wonder why some aspects 
were omitted and others included. And there will be purists who will take 
issue with the methodology employed in some instances. Yet overall these repre- 
sent individually and in toto a magnificent undertaking. At a time when the fed- 
eral government is awakening the national conscience to our housing needs with 
a forty billion dollar plus housing bill, the material in these books provides the 
kind of evidence with which to beat down the conservative, the racist, the tradi- 
tionalist who oppose it and who have long made life miserable for the minority 
man in our midst. Adding to their importance is that they emphasize specifical- 
ly and bring forth conclusively answers to the question posed in the monograph 
out of which these major studies grew, Where Shall We Live? (1958). This re- 
port of the Commission on Race and Housing, aside from bringing out pertinent 
facts about discrimination in housing, highlighted that the housing problem /s 
the major stumbling block towards realization of the American ideal of democ- 
racy and equality of opportunity for all without regard to race, color, creed, or 
national origin. 


Brooklyn College Hugh H. Smythe 


Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society. Martin H. Neumeyer. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Incorporated, 1961. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society is the third edition of an established 
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sociology text. The publisher announces that Professor Neumeyer has sum- 
marized the recent research in the field, added one new chapter on theories of 
crime and delinquency, and ‘‘beefed up” the theoretical frame of reference. As 
revised, this is a sound treatment of a very timely subject. 

Professor Neumeyer organizes his material into three main divisions. Part 
I examines various theoretical frameworks for the study of juvenile delinquency 
and reviews the extent of the problem both in the United States and in some 
other countries. In the second part of the book Professor Neumeyer comes 
to grips with the problem of the causation of juvenile delinquency. In separate 
chapters eleven of the factors that are indicated in empirical research and alleged 
by popular belief to be causes of delinquency are examined. The third part of 
the volume reviews and assesses approaches and programs for the control of the 
problem. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society says many things that will be of 
interest to the lay reader whose concern for the delinquency problem has been 
deepened by recent news and events. For example, one chapter summarizes 
and assesses the best empirical research on the role of the mass media in the 
causation of juvenile delinquency. Professor Neumeyer’s conclusions are partic- 
ularly relevant for the recent debate before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission over the alleged iniquitous influence of crime and sex themes in TV 
programs. 


Written communication and the printed page, motion pictures, radio 
and television broadcasts are among the most outstanding media 
of mass communication. Attempts have been made to measure or as- 
sess the social impact of these media, but few empirical studies have 
dealt directly with their influence on juvenile behavior, especially de- 
viant forms of behavior. This area of research needs to be advanced 
considerably before definitive answers can be given to questions per- 
taining to their relative influence in the total complex of conditioning 
factors of delinquency. (pp. 227-228). 


The professional sociologist may be impressed by the fact that Juvenile 
Delinquency in Modern Soctety is theoretically indecisive. In the blurb on the 
jacket, the publisher states that ‘‘Professor Neumeyer advocates no special ‘sys- 
tem’ of delinquency analysis and interpretation.”” Juvenile delinquency is con- 
ceptualized as a social problem issuing from the process of intense social change 
in modern society. “In general it can be said that delinquency arises in the 
matrix of socio-personal disorganization and the sequence of experiences and in- 
fluences that shape behavior patterns.’’ (Preface, p. vi) 

Such a scheme fails to fit all the data presented and provides inadequate 
bases for analyzing and interpreting these facts. As a result, Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy in Modern Society constitutes a partially illuminated survey of a crucial con- 
temporary social problem. 
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While the professional may wish for a more rigorous theoretical structure 
for the ordering and analysis of data, the thoughtful reader will find in this 
book much help with one of the vexing problems of our society and times. In 
these pages he can find the antidotes for mass-communication sensationalism, 
Congressional polemics, and common sense misjudgments. Neumeyer reports 
what we know and points out the areas of inadequate knowledge and unreliable 
interpretation. Moreover, this book is a sound workmanlike tool for the aca- 
demic sociologist who wishes to introduce American college students to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency in our complex changing society. [Vor these rea- 
sons at least, Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society deserves wide and thought- 
ful reading. 

North Carolina College J. S. Himes 


The New Nigerian Elite. Hugh H. Smythe and Mabel M. Smythe. Stanford 
California: Stanford University Press, 1960. 


When Nigeria attained political independence from Great Britain on 
October 1, 1960, new interest was focused on those who would be expected to 
take the reins of government. 

The major objective of this book is to describe the new elite in the current 
Nigerian urban society which is in rapid transition. According to the authors, 
the meaning of elite “once understood as a small select oligarchy, now im- 
plies in modern society a broader and more flexible stratum of people who, for 
whatever reason, claim a position of superior prestige and a corresponding meas- 
ure of influence over the fate of the community of which they are a part.’”’ It is 
with this newer elite group and its impact upon the community that this study is 
concerned. Its ways of living and thinking will strongly influence the shaping 
of Nigerian domestic and foreign policies. 

Through interviews with 156 members of this group, vast research, and 
much observation, Dr. and Mrs. Smythe have obtained facts concerning educa- 
tion, family life, social life and practices, political and economic interests, and 
problems. 

Although contemporary Nigeria is increasingly led by an expanding group 
of Western-educated and, in many instances, self-made men, the traditional 
rulers still maintain positions’ of power. However, those who have not adapted 
to westernization have seen themselves gradually displaced by the westernized 
Nigerian. Family life, though influenced by Western materialism, is heavily 
affected by the culture patterns of the East. 

With reference to who are the elite, the authors say, ‘‘Because for many the 
attainment of elite status has come quickly, standards and procedures are far 
from uniform. Many of the new elite have attained high positions with little 
previous experience on which they can draw; as a whole they are comparatively 
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young. Great prestige has been attached to political roles, less to economic or 
cultural ones.” 

The authors show fairness and skill in analyzing the Nigerian elite during 
the period of rapid transition. The book is well documented and contains a 
wealth of bibliographical material for those interested in the New Nigeria. 

Because of the vast amount of research that has been done by Dr. and Mrs. 
Smythe while on a Ford Foundation grant during 1957-1958, I believe that we 
may look forward to other worthy publications by them concerning Nigeria and 
her people, a land about which too little is known in the Western World. 


Wilberforce, Ohio Charlotte Y. McStallworth 


Virginia's Massive Resistance. Benjamin Muse. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
University Press, 1961. 


The unreasonable and illogical position of Virginia with its massive resistance 
program served as an unusual incident of socio-political research for Benjamin 
Muse. To the author it was unanticipated for there were no unpleasant inci- 
dents in higher education where integration was fa/t accompli and where Ne- 
groes voted and held office. However, it would appear that a number of ex- 
perts are not in full accord with him. “As it happened, a dynamic and con- 
tagious grass roots force joined with a power at the political summit” in a 
combination which moderate Virginia elements were unable to resist effectively 
for four turbuient years. 


In addition to the socio-political factors, Muse rightly observed with micro- 
scopic penetration the effect of economic power in his analysis of this particular 
phenomenon. As expected, the author gave the historical background of the 
area, the Fourth District, where opposition was strongest against integration de- 
Others as voices crying in the wilderness against Virginian growing massive re- 
Claredon and Prince Counties. Additional factors involved in the build up 
and maintenance of massive resistance were the organizations: Defenders of 
State Sovereignty and Individual Liberties, Virginia League, Crusaders for Con- 
stitutional Government, and various groups of White Citizens’ Councils and the 
Nationa! Protective Individual Rights, Incorporated. After the famous Supreme 
Court decision of May 1954, massive resistance was supported by Virginia’s 
press, politicians, and, for a time, its business and commercial interests. 

In opposition were the N.A.A.C.P. and initially a core of Virginia liberals 
whose efforts are certainly worthy of scholarly research to be left to posterity. 
Others as voices crying in the wilderness against Virgiaian growing massive re- 

istance were Virginia’s Council on Human Relations, The American Associa- 
tion of University Women, League of Women Voters, labor organizations, Jew- 
ish and Negro groups. The initial opposition to the federal court was the fa- 
mous Gray plan, the brainchild of a man who was part of the Byrd machine. 
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This plan had some essence of integration. As a feature of state education (1) 
it had a system of tuition grants; (2) a local assignment plan; and (3) non- 
compulsory attendance for those at integrated schools. 

Massive resistance gained acceleration with tremendous momentum when 
the Byrd machine gave it support. The business element of Virginia procrasti- 
nated too long before taking positive action. The State thus found itself with 
Private Schools rather than public schools. For the most part, the press seem- 
ingly discarded objectivity and followed blindly the machine. Even though there 
were certain high spots in learning, the Private School experiment proved to be 
inadequate to handle the huge financial problems involved. Moreover, Vir- 
ginia could not survive the streaming constitutional tests of the courts. It was a 
note of real irony when the State courts on January 19, 1954, the anniversary 
birthdate of General Lee, ruled against massive resistance of the educational 
program. 

By 1960 Governor Lindsey Almond instead of becoming a Faubus came to 
the defense of public education. It must be said, however, that Almond’s ef- 
forts and timing to awaken the public to the futility of opposing the govern- 
ment was very much off-key. This he later admitted. Muse observed that the 
majority of politicians failed to prepare the public for integration. In fact 
they ‘‘have tended to unprepare” them. Only a few have stood above their 
breed. 

This treatment revealed that Muse executed a masterly detailed research on 
a social phenomenon. All of the Confederacy should read and take due respect 
of the trends of thought on this important matter. There was no effort to show 
the implications abroad as effecting foreign policy. This, too, the politicians 
and business need to learn. It would have also been informative to gain the 
views of the teachers. The question is not answered on this point. Mr. Muse, 
however, should not be expected to answer all questions for that which he 
brought us, even in identifying personalities and programs, evokes our sincere 
praise and commendation. 


African Development and Education in Southern Rhodesia. Franklin Parker. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1960. 


This publication is sponsored by Kappa Delta Pi, an Honor Society in Edu- 
cation and is also the second volume in the series of International Education 
Monographs. It is one of the most interesting and succinct studies on educa- 
tion in the specific area of an emergent continent. Unlike a number of American 
observers who spend a fortnight to six weeks on safari, the author spent a year 
in Rhodesia doing research and making investigations in the field. 

In developing this thesis, Professor Parker presents a historical resume of 
the country’s development and its educational past. Today this book will cer- 
tainly serve quite adequately for any Peace Corps volunteer, government mission 
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employee or a missionary in his initial reading. It should certainly supplement 
the various reading lists which have been established on contemporary education 
in Africa. 

In a country and continent where there is apparently an unquenchable 
thirst for education, Professor Parker presents not only the current problems 
of education but a!so those with which they must deal in the future. Occasional- 
ly he makes comparisons with similar problems and solutions from the Ameri- 
can scene, particularly in the South of our own nation. To this extent, it is 
somewhat of a comparative study in the international series. This is more so 
among the African areas which are or have been under British influence. In 
all, the African “wants justice and opportunity’ and he is disappointed if edu- 
cation fails to open these doors. 

The author has treated his topic in a simple manner that even the layman 
can understand without difficulty. Too many trained Americans in the field 
of education, as well as those in other areas, have no concept of the characteristic 
features of the British educational system. The charts in this exposé will be 
found not only revealing but also informative. One hastens to add however, 
that the charts would be more helpful to the unintiated and layman as well as 
more effective if they were entitled and similarly listed. This reviewer would 
also like to redirect the author's attention to his treatment of views held by the 
Colonial Office. His treatment would seem to indicate that this body “has 
periodically reinforced’’ African rights. Obviously one does not insult his host, 
however the impartial scholar need not be hesitant in presenting the true facts, 
some of which may be black, white as well as gray. One might wonder whether 
Professor Parker was taken in tow like a number of Americans or simply side- 
tracked on some issues. 

Summarily the author makes it quite clear (1) that education is the big 
panacea in the mind of the African who is aware of his plight in an underde- 
veloped area; (2) that education with its manifold and complex problems must 
be resolved in a multiracial vortex which is churned by black, brown, and white 
(we hope that it does not curdle red); (3) that the leaders of all types and ex- 
tremes often find themselves propelled rather than pushed by rapidly moving 
circumstances; and (4) that unlike some of his contemporary visitors this is not 
the time or place to mirror the humorous incidents or belittle and berate the 
efforts of a people struggling with the stupendous tasks of education in an un- 
derdeveloped area. 


Central State College Paul McStallworth 


Essentials of Family Living. Ruth M. Hoeflin. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Incorporated, 1960. 


Recognizing that, for most students, the years spent at college represent a 
period of preparation for the demands and responsibilities of adult living, Es- 
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sentials of Family Living is designed to help students understand and adjust to 
the problems they face in college as well as the challenges after college. This 
book would be of value to institutions of higher learning that offer a course in 
Family Living. 

In the beginning the author defines “emotional maturity’’ and discusses 
the interactions of family members, the developmental stages through which 
individuals pass (the ‘Life Cycle”), and the problems which a career, marriage, 
and family living involve for the adult. 

In discussing basic needs of individuals, Professor Hoeflin significantly 
points out that an understanding of basic needs and a realization that the im- 
portance of a specific need at a specific time varies for each person can assist 
an individual in forming a concept of himself as a person and in aiming toward 
goals which will satisfy his needs without conflicting with those of others. 

The author emphasizes that adults have learned not to stunt a child’s grow- 
ing spirit by making him the victim of their anxieties whether personal or world 
wide. If adults will only learn to “Let live,” the plan for a healthy personality 
reveals itself. Respect for each individual’s right to be different and an ac- 
ceptance of him as a valuable family member set the patterns for healthy and 
happy development at each stage of the family cycle. 

Dating may start early for most young people, although a few reach college 
without previous dating. ‘Going steady in high school and being “pinned” 
in college gives the young person a feeling of security and conformity. Prob- 
lems of dating and some of the outcomes of unfavorable behavior while dating 
are treated at length. The chief values to be derived from dating are indicated. 

That teen-agers and college students marry is an accepted fact according to 
the author. Becoming well acquainted and developing common or mutual goals 
are essential for a good start in marriage. An awareness of what lies ahead, 
including realistic evaluation of the other person, will be of valuable assistance 
in the final selection of a marriage partner. With all of these factors taken 
into consideration, the marriage has high hopes of succeeding. 

If young yeople are aware of what is involved in a good marriage they can 
look forward to their own future plans. Certainly two mature individuals who 
have known each other well and who anticipate a period of adjustment can make 
a marriage succeed even when there are ups and downs, small and large crises. 
As problems are solved together their love for each other will grow until an un- 
breakable bond develops. The result can be a happy, growing marriage—one 
that stays alive. Some suggested techniques for stabilizing marriages and es- 
tablishing and maintaining them un more firm bases are given. 

The book not only gives the reader an insight into his past experiences, but 
it also shows what the future may hold and how to plan it. Current trends in 
the patterns of family living conclude the book. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this book is rather elementary when com- 
pared with those on family living by Dr. Esther McGinnis. It does not seem to 
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cover the depth and scope observed in the McGinnis books. 
Central State College Elizabeth Durham 
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EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


NEW FRONTIERS 


Geographically the term ‘‘frontier’’ denotes that area contiguous to another 
which marks the extent of the natural characterization of its hinterland. His- 
torically the frontier has represented the vista or promise that lay beyond the bor- 
der or limitation of the settled area or the stage of progress achieved by the ad- 
jacent hinterland. In these two senses, frontiers have presented challenge to 
exploration and discovery, tempting man’s natural urge to look beyond, to try 
the new; and rewarding him with broader vision, enlarged territory of operation, 
increased culture and civilization. 

The connotation of the term “‘frontier’’ has been readily expanded in 
application to additional areas of man’s living and thinking; and we have 
conceived of frontiers of thought—areas of the play and interplay of advanced 
ideals and ideas. Men of vision, imagination, and creativity deny the status guo. 
Progress is the fruit of these growing edges” of the human mind. As one ex- 
periences a widening of his horizon as he ascends to higher and higher altitude, 
so does the creative thinker experience new visions and challenges to experimen- 
tation as he gives wings to his tradition-freed thought. 

Human civilization has arrived at its present stage of progress by facing 
successive frontiers of challenge to change, by conquering the obstacles con- 
fronted, and by solving the prublems entailed. Indeed it is difficult to think 
of progress beyond the immediate except by means of vision to discern new 
pathways and creativity to carve them. The true or specific nature of these 
frontiers, however, was never clear in outline. Exploration, experimentation 
ever preceded discovery. 

Trace the development of geographical exploration and discovery, the un- 
foldment of historical civilization with its refinement of man’s mores, and we 
become aware of the areas of challenge that faced him. We furthermore rec- 
ognize the leadership of creative and courageous men who dreamed and 
wrought to achieve these ends. All hinterlands—areas of productivity and 
achievement—have flourished through advance into bordering frontier lands— 
areas of expansion and promise; or else they have retained the status quo, “‘stale, 
flat, and profitless,” smug in their isolation. 

True it is that the future is unseeable; that the frontiers beyond are un- 
charted. This is as it should be; for who prefers the beaten path of tradition to 
the open way of experimentation, exploration, and discovery! The coming of 
the Pilgrims to these shores, the adventuring pioneers, the opening up of the 
West through the Covered Wagon, the creation of a new and democratic form of 
government—all these represent response to the challenge of change. The 
intrepid souls concerned with these feats of progress ventured into the unknown 
frontiers before them and laid the foundations of our great Country. They did 
not know, they could not foresee, the difficulties of the way before them. But 
idealism, faith, integrity, and valiancy saw them through. 
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It may well be that the “new frontiers’ we are called upon to explore 
may first of all exist in a revival of ‘‘the Spirit of “76”; in a rebirth of the Pio- 
neer, ready to try the unknown new because he believes it is good. It may well 
be that the new frontiers might unfold as a comprehension of what man may be- 
come through the evolution of his spiritual nature. Such shift in cognition 
from mind to psyche could release the creative intelligence to quest for new 
ideas and ideals that would further human welfare and progress, and so foste) 
the evolution of humanity on the higher reaches of being. 

Indeed it may well be that the lift of horizon and the expanded vision of 
possibility might well begin with man himself. Consider man en masse. Whai 
does he know about himself physically? How far is he on the road to max 
mum health—physical fitness? How much does he know of the preventiv: 
and constructive measures that can produce physical well being? What does 
he know about himself psychologically? To what extent does he know the pre 
ventive and constructive measures that spell mental health? From ignorance 
in these two areas alone stem many of the present staggering problematic hu- 
man conditions. 

A critical and evaluative analysis of any or all of man’s social institutions 
discloses a like lack of knowledge and understanding of basic human needs 
and idea!s. In the home the finer fruits of family life seem withering and dy- 
ing—respect for parental guidance has given way to permissiveness and /aissez 
faire; in education the letter denies the spirit; in community, for the sake of the 
dollar, the vision of the finer fruits of aesthetic culture is dimmed by the glare 
and the blare of cheap and tawdry artistry; in religion the emphasis still stresses 
a faith to die by rather than a philosophy to live by. In all of these areas the 
fields are ripe with a fine crop of weeds. A lift of horizon would disclose un- 
realized frontiers of expansion and progress. 

Somehow the leadership in all of these areas must awaken a sense of the 
potential and the possible. There must be born the urge to a progressive growth 
that will enable mankind to reach the desirable goals of human living. Out of 
this motivation will be developed the spirit of creativity that will realize the 
desirable progress which must be inclusive of material, intellectual, and spiritual 
goals. Our environment constitutes the laboratory, life propounds the prob- 
lems of living, and man becomes the experimenter with and co-ordinator of 
the forces and challenges that surround him. 

The political ‘‘mossback,” who carries the weight of tradition, is slow to 
change his point of view; the effort risks too much his personal security. The 
“barnacles”’ attached to the Ship of State are too safe in their adhesiveness to be 
concerned of any need for change. What know they or care they about “hu- 
man welfare’’—the new vital impulse that can well become the catalyst for 
amelioration! To such complacents, ideals are but mirages in a desert never 
to be realized. Mirages, they may well be; they are, however, not mirages in an 
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uncharted desert, but rather reflection of what, though seemingly unattainable, 
might become reality through fresh, youthful vigor, vision, and creativity. 

Would you strengthen your belief in the reality of “new frontiers”? Read 
Part Ten of Ritchie Calder’s After the Seventh Day. The baleful effect of the 
pessimist’s foreshortened vision of our evolving world and its economy will be 
replaced by an optimistic perspective of how man’s innate creativity will in- 
creasingly enable him to come to grips with the problems that confront him. 
His ability to do this, however, will depend upon his control of inordinate 
animal appetites and habits and upon a shift of attitude and behavior to a higher 
level of being. 

Ask not the Leader of the State, ““What are the ‘new frontiers’ that you 
would have us explore?”” Rather say tohim: “If you are fostering new ideals 
and ideas, charting new courses, aiming at new heights of progress both ma- 
terial and spiritual for our Country and the World, I am with you!” With 
intelligence to apprehend them, intuition to comprehend them, we will coura- 
geously confront the inherent conditions and problems of these neglected fron- 
tiers and move forward to “‘a better life in a larger freedom.” 


‘For man there is no rest and no ending—he must go on—conquest beyond 


conquest. ... And when he has conquered all of the deeps of space and all the 
mysteries of time—still he will be beginning.” 


41. OH. W. 
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